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THE WEEK. session at Norwich and the Baptist Union at Ports- 
mouth. With the main features of the discussions 


THERE have been very few political 
utterances during the week, and 
the only one that seems to call for 
notice is a letter from Lord Rose- 
bery to a correspondent who had asked him—as one 
who was anxious to abolish the House of Lords— 
what course he proposed to take with respect to any 
movement for the reform of that House. In his 
reply Lord Rosebery states, what it might have been 
assumed everyone knew, that he was not an advo- 
cate of the abolition of the House of Lords. As to 
any proposals that may be made by the Govern- 
ment for the reform of the hereditary chamber, he 
reserves his opinion until those measures have been 
placed before the country. This is unquestionably 
the attitude which most members of the Liberal 
party take upon the question. When, if ever, Lord 
Salisbury comes forward with definite proposals for 
the reform of the Peerage, they will give their 
opinion upon those proposals. Until then they are 
entitled to preserve an open mind upon the subject. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


LITTLE need be said of the commemoration of the 
anniversary of Mr. Parnell’s death in Dublin on Sun- 
day last, and still less of the audacious travesty of 
recent political history with which Mr. John Redmond 
has followed it up. At the demonstration great 
efforts were made to swell the numbers present, 
and the result was, at any rate, impressive. 
On the inner significance of the occasion some- 
thing will be found elsewhere; but Englishmen 
who fear Home Rule may well consider this, that 
whatever the effect of the Parnellite movement 
to-day in retarding the present progress of the 
Home Rule cause, it is calculated hereafter to 
reassure those who fear a sacerdotal despotism in 
Ireland. There, as on the Continent, there are 
Clerical and anti-Clerical Catholics, though in the past 
the latter have mostly kept out of sight. At present, 
the Clerical influence is in the main in accord with the 
aims of English Liberalism. If their aims hereafter 
diverge—if, for instance, the Tories succeed, as we 
do not expect, in that attempt to “square” the 
priesthood, which is known to be one of their hopes 

-Liberals may well find that the Parnellite move- 
ment has had its uses in aiding their views to make 
themselves felt. 





THE religious world has been busy during the 
last fortnight. Following upon the meeting of the 





Congregational Union at Brighton, which closed last 
Saturday, we have bad the Church Congress in 


at Norwich we deal elsewhere; but we may note 
that the appeal for reunion of the Western Churches 
reiterated, if only as an ideal, by the Archbishop 
of York in his sermon there, received a timely cor- 
rective in the Presidential address at the Baptist 
Union, and in the reply—the ultimate form of 
which is still unsettled—to the Pope's letter on the 
subject, which was discussed at the Union on Thurs- 
day afternoon. The unfortunate fact is that, thanks 
to the zeal of indiscreet Churchmen, all these well- 
intentioned Christian workers should be preparing 
for a bitter struggle over a question which is as 
nearly secular as any question which is also religious 
can well be. 





It is so desirable that the clergy generally should 
understand and attend to economic questions, and, 
indeed, that they should give their assistance 
towards the formation of something like a code 
of commercial ethics, that one cannot but regret 
the comparative feebleness of the discussion on these 
subjects at the Church Congress. The audience seem 
to have had no notion that a co-operative distribu- 
tive society is really competitive, just as much as an 
individual trader, though the competition is veiled 
by the practice of selling at the prices current in the 
neighbourhood: and the paper on competition seems 
to have fallen into the fallacy—familiar in another 
form in arguments for the legal limitation of hours 
of labour—that there is only a certain definite 
amount of work to be done and of remunera- 
tion to be distributed. That one man’s gain 
should be another man’s loss was declared to be 
“un-Christian,” and this was regarded as the in- 
variable accompaniment of a competitive system. 
But that view is a ridiculously narrow one. 
In the first place, there are not a definite number 
of individuals knowingly struggling with each 
other for a fixed amount of gain, but a multi- 
tude who are hardly conscious of each other's exist- 
ence as individuals, a multitude so large that the 
gain of one is distributed as the loss of a number of 
others. And, secondly, their struggle to improve 
and extend their trade means more produce, more 
material comfort for the world at large, and, it may 
be, more gain for themselves collectively. In short, 
instead of a scramble of units under fixed conditions, 
we have a struggle for life under altering conditions. 
Beyond competition, we have progress by natural 
selection. 





Mr. ATHELSTAN RILEY has done excellent service 
to his opponents in the education controversy by his 
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action in interfering with the promotion of the 
teachers who protested against the notorious Circular 
of last year, and by the remarkable letter published 
in Tuesday’s papers, in which he defends that course. 
We pointed out at the time of the discussion that 
the promise that the Circular should impose no 
religious test was not likely to be kept, but we did 
not expect that it would be so ingeniously and so 
insolently evaded. Mr. Riley explains, in effect, 
that the Circular did impose a distinction between 
orthodox and unorthodox teachers, but that it in- 
volved a bargain with the latter class that their views 
on religious matters, if they admitted their unortho- 
doxy by asking to be relieved from giving religious 
teaching, should not interfere with their promotion. 
But 2,886 teachers collectively protested against the 
imposition of the Circular altogether, and asked to 
be allowed to go on giving religious teaching as 
before. Mr. Riley now announces that in rejecting 
his precious Circular they have “ rejected the cardinal 
doctrines of the Christian Faith ” (other theologians 
of at least. equal authority with Mr. Riley have 
scented various early heresies in the Circular, but let 
that pass), and that it is his duty to the parents to 
oppose their promotion, because they have not 
entered into the “ bargain” he proposed. Further, 
on the authority of certain unnamed teachers, who 
appear to be desirous of making interest with the 
powers that be on the Board, he makes an odious 
charge of persecution against his colleagues on the 
School Management Committee, which has been 
promptly repudiated. His own action on that Com- 
mittee is in conflict with one of the fundamental 
laws of the Board ; but his treatment of the Circular 
as at once a test and a means of contracting out of 
its application is a gross breach of good faith. 


So the Board is once more diverted from its 
proper work to an acrimonious debate on the 
personal character and conscience of Mr. Riley—a 
debate which will probably last several weeks, which 
will be followed by other debates on other aspects of 
the controversy, and which will probably turn to the 
hurt of religion and certainly will not forward the 
special aims of the Church. Happily, Mr. Riley’s 
casuistry and Mr. Diggle’s peculiar debating abilities 
are becoming too much even for the majority of the 
Moderates. When even the Times is compelled 
to say that the tactics of Mr. Riley’s defenders 
consist in “drawing particularly strong red herrings 
across the argument on the merits of the case,” we 
feel that that party has at length awakened to the 
demerits of the Diggleite methods. 


THE address of the President of the Incorporated 
Law Society at the annual meeting at Liverpool on 
Wednesday was of considerable interest tothe general 
public as a critical review of recent advances and 
remaining lacun in legislation. It is satisfactory 
to note that our commercial law at any rate is well 
on the way towards codification ; that company law 
is being strengthened against the fraudulent pro- 
moter and director especially by the requirement of 
a full registration of mortgages and all the items of 
floating debt; and that trustees are likely to be relieved 
of a portion of their responsibility for acts done in 
good faith. And itis particularly encouraging to find 
that the authorised spokesman of one branch of the 
legal profession demands the revision and simplifica- 
tion of our procedure,and particularly condemns—not 
without excellent professional as well as public 
grounds, doubtless—the absurd length of the Long 
Vacation. On the question of land transfer, too, 
it is satisfactory to find a demand for a clearing-up 
of titles such as that put forward in the presidential 
address. But we confess that without a good deal 
more explanation we shall decline to be converted 
from the Liberal faith in an official public Registry 





Ir oe are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








of Land Titles, with transfer by an entry in the 
register, to the rival system which he indicated of 
land transfer by deed. We noted a fortnight ago 
the remarkable tendency of small tenants to buy 
their own houses, which has been one of the facts 
that have relieved the gloom of the recent economic 
depression. If we are at last to have a multitude 
of small owners in this country, we do not see how 
anything but a Registry of Land Titles will make 
the position of the recruits to that class secure. 


ANTANANARIVO fell upon the 30th 
of September, the first announce- 
ment of its capture circulated early 
in the week having been premature. No particulars 
are as yet known as to the circumstances under 
which this victory was achieved by the French 
troops; but it is abundantly evident that there was 
no real military struggle on the part of the Hovas. 
General Duchesne’s struggle has been with the 
terrible climate and the serious difficulties of the 
route traversed by his army. 


ABROAD. 


WE print to-day a detailed, sober, and fully- 
authenticated statement of the horrors of last week 
in Constantinople. There is now no doubt that 
those horrors were instigated by the Turkish 
Government, or by individual members of it, in order 
to defy Europe and terrorise its unhappy Armenian 
subjects throughout the Empire. The account of 
our correspondent, who, be it remembered, has had 
special opportunities for many years for the study of 
Turkish misrule and outrage, makes it perfectly clear 
that the fanatical Softas were called out by someone 
high in authority to patrol the streets and suppress 
any attempt at agitation on the part of the Arme- 
nians—a duty which they performed by beating the 
prisoners to death, sometimes in the actual presence 
of the magistrates. No wonder that there is a reign 
of terror in Constantinople, that the Armenians 
crowded into their churches and for many days re- 
fused to return, even when the Turkish Government 
attempted to starve them out. There was no mere 
“running amok,” no mere blind fury, for Greeks 
and foreigners generally were let alone; there 
was a deliberate selection of Armenian victims, 
and, in a few cases, of Europeans who were 
believed to be Englishmen. Other disturbances 
are reported from various parts of the Empire, 
notably from Trebizond, where Russian intervention 
may be prompt. Crete is astir, and the Balkaus 
soon will be, and, much as neighbouring States may 
desire to keep out of the fray, any moment may see 
an explosion. Four months ago this might have 
been prevented. Is it too late now? The Powers 
hold together; the Ambassadors have done their 
duty well; and their forcible collective Notes have 
been met with the usual tactics of evasive and 
unsatisfactory replies. If the present state of things 
could go on much longer the Governments of Europe 
would become a laughing-stock for its peoples—only 
that the peoples may be too alarmed for laughter. 





In speaking of the new departure in our dealings 
with China last week, as evinced by the naval de- 
monstration at Nanking and its prompt success— 
success on the extent of which some doubt has been 
thrown, but which appears to have been real and 
emphatic—we remarked that a similar step might 
shortly be necessary in the case of the far more 
serious massacres in the South-East, and the futility 
of the inquiry hitherto owing to the action of the 
Chinese authorities. That prophecy seems now ina 
fair way of fulfilment. The Ku-cheng inquiry has 
broken down entirely, and British ships of war 
have gone to Fa-chau. The fact is, we now have to 
deal not only with the central government, but with 
the local authorities and the population itself. It is 
just as well that we should begin to recognise the 
fact. 
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WHILE the financial difficulties of Italy are still 
unsolved, and the reduction of the personnel of the 
Civil Service, which is one of the prior conditions of the 
solution, is still hardly begun, there is every prospect 
of another war in Abyssinia. General Baratieri is to 
provoke a conflict with Ras Mangascia, from whom 
apparently » number of the chiefs have become 
detached, and if the Emperor Menelik can be drawn 
in, as he probably will, Italy may probably proceed 
to set up a more subservient ruler than that potentate. 
England is supposed to favour the enterprise —partly 
because our embassy hoisted its flag during the 
fétes in Rome last month!—and the Opposition press 
is complaining that Italy is making herself our 
catspaw. Italy, as we have often said, is anxious 
to be the catspaw of any European Power, except 
France, that will use her in that capacity, but we 
trust she is not being encouraged from Cairo. Mean- 
while, the Italian population is flocking, not to its 
new colony in Africa, but to New York and Buenos 
Ayres. And the situation is again threatening in 
Sicily and Sardinia. The condition of the sulphur 
industry in the former island is desperate, and 
nothing has ven done to settle the land question, 
except that the tenancy of municipal domain land 
has been made more generally accessible. 


THE German Social Democratic Congress, which 
has been in session this week at Breslau, has met 
at a very critical time for the cause of Socialism. 
Perhaps from the revival of prosperity in Germany, 
contributions to the funds of the party have consider- 
ably fallen off, and it has been necessary to stop the 
publication of some of its organs in the Press. More- 
over, there is a good deal of dissent in the ranks and 
of irritation caused by the salaries paid to the leaders 
of the movement—who have, however, defended 
themselves with spirit and effect. And it has been 
confidently expected that irreconcilable dissensions 
would break out over the agrarian programme, Herr 
von Volimar, the ex-cavalry officer whose traditional 
patriotism has hitherto remained proof against the 
cosmopolitan tendencies of his party, having de- 
veloped a plau for leasing to small holders the 
settled estates and the State lands which are now 
the great difficulty of German land reformers, 
whereas his colleagues prefer complete nationalisa- 
tion. Now Herr von Volimar’s influence is dominant 
in South Germany. Thanks to the Emperor's recent 
speech, however, much has been done to reduce the 
effect of these causes of disunion. ‘“ He has chal- 
lenged us,” said Herr Liebknecht, in his inaugural 
address, “and we accept the challenge.” It only 
needs a little more of the persecution now in pro- 
gress to restore the lost vigour of the party. 


THE vote of the Swiss people on the proposed 
match monopoly, on which we commented last week, 
is to be followed on the first Sunday in November by 
another referendum which will be the occasion of a 
second struggle between the advocates of greater 
centralisation and the partisans of State rights as 
they are. Last June a Bill passed the Federal 
Legislature—in the Lower House,in particular, by 
the crushing majority of 111 to 9—transferring the 
organisation and management of the army from the 
cantonal to the Federal authorities, and leaving to 
the former even a less degree of control over the 
troops within their borders than that subordinate 
and provisional control which they now possess. 
Federal districts are to take the place of the cantons 
for military purposes, and each regiment may 
be composed of Swiss citizens without distinction 
of canton; while the task of equipment, now 
in part conducted by the cantons, is to pass to 
the Central Government. The plan is advocated 
in the interest of national defence—in recruiting, 
especially for certain branches of the service, 
such as the cavalry and the mountain artillery, 
the cantonal organisation has been found a serious 








hindrance; and, in spite of all the treaties that 
guarantee the neutrality of Switzerland, it is quite 
uncertain whether her frontiers would be respected 
in a great European war. But it is expensive—it 
will mean a loan of probably more than a million 
and a half sterling, and an increase of the army 
estimates by possibly £350,000 annually; and it 
raises afresh the question of centralisation, in which 
Krench Switzerland, in particular, is recalcitrant, 
fearing the despotism of Ziirich and Berne. In the 
Chambers this question of principle seems to have 
been hardly touched upon; but it seems quite 
possible that in this case, as a fortnight ago, the 
Swiss electorate may again destroy the work of its 
representatives. 





THE advent of the new Austrian Ministry has 
been signalised by an emphatic condemnation of 
Anti-Semitism on the part of the Premier, Count 
Badeni—a condemnation not unnatural coming from 
an Austrian Pole. Although the Ministry can only 
be regarded as a Cabinet d’ Affaires, it is expected 
to last for a considerable time. The Budget must 
be settled somehow; the renewal of the decennial 
arrangement with Hungary as to finance and com- 
merce, which is one of the consequences of the 
construction of the Dual Monarchy, must also be 
achieved, and on the last occasion the achievement 
was measured by years; and, finally, the problem of 
the extension of the franchise presses for solution. 
The first two problems will perforce unite parties, 
the third willas certainly divide them. But it is 
thought that before it is reached a year and a half 
or two years may have elapsed—and meanwhile 
parties will have had a chance of reorganising them- 
selves, 


Tue tour of the King of Portugal through 
Europe is supposed, like the recent excursion of the 
King of the Belgians, to have some reference to the 
African affairs of his nation. His visit to the Queen 
Regent of Spain at San Sebastian appears to have 
given rise to an acrimonious and highly hypo- 
thetical discussion in the Spanish press as to 
what Spain would do in case of a revolution in 
Portuguese territory. His arrival in Paris has 
caused the Ministerial press to congratulate itself 
that a Republic can still attract foreign kings, and 
to suggest a hope to the Monarchists that these 
visits may some day “monarchise the Republic.” 
That is not very likely, but the French press regards 
Portugal with extreme cordiality; the sympathy 
between the countries is traditional, and the tone 
taken suggests that when Europe is all portioned 
out into hostile camps, Portugal will follow the 
example of Spain, and attach herself to the Franco- 
Russian alliance. 


Tne unfortunate three-cornered conflict between 
the opponents of the dominion of Tammany Hall in 
New York City politics renders it extremely likely 
that the triumphant overthrow of that organisation, 
which was the most salient fact of the American 
elections last year to most English readers, will 
have no lasting effect. The huge German popu- 
lation of New York, though hostile to Tammany, 
are even more hostile to the authorities who 
have deprived them of their beer on Sundays, and 
have finally determined, it seems, that Sunday beer 
is more than sound Government. Now these author- 
ities are supported by the professional foes of Tam- 
many, the Republican organisation—whose strength, 
again, lies in rural New York, which is strongly 
Sabbatarian in its views. Finally, the reform party 
proper has several times been on the verge of rup- 
ture, both with the Germans and the Republican 
party, on its own account; and as the split in the 
ranks of Tammany has been closed, it is to be feared 
that New York will again relapse into slavery. 
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We learn that Mr. Edward Arnold 
is about to publish in book form 
Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s Moncgraph 
on the late Master of Ballicl. Mr. 
Tollemache, who has a remarkable gift of syn- 
thetic memory, and has been fortunate in the 
friendship of men distinguished, like himself, by 
a special individuality, ix best known, perhaps, 
by his sketch of Mark Pattison; but bis paper 
on Jowett occasioned considerable stir when it 
appeared recently in the Journal of Education, and 
we are glad that it is now to take a more lasting 
form. The book is to be ready about October 15th. 





LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC. 
















Orv the multifarious announcements of new 
works that crowd in upon us, one or two stimulate 
desire for the unattainable. Thus, Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. announce a work on “ Dr. Johnson in his 
Relations with the Fair Sex,” by W. H. Craig, with 
portraits of the more celebrated ladies who figure in 
the accounts of his life. One cannot help wishing 
that it were possible to include a portrait of the 
celebrated “ Tetty,” or of the two little Quakeresses 
who thanked him for putting no improper words 
in his Dictionary, and provoked the startling reply, 
“ Aha, my little dears, so you have been looking for 
them, have you?” or of the “ very tall young lady,” 
Miss Monckton, to whose farewell on her departure 
for the Continent he answered, “Go, my dear, go; 
you are too tall for an island.” But we must 
be content with what promises to be a very 
attractive and well-illustrated book. We also 
notice among Messrs. Low's announcements “The 
Log of the Tantallon Castle” on her late voyage to 
Kiel with Mr. Gladstone aboard, by Henry W. Lucy, 
illustrated by Linley Sambourne and others; Sir 
William Fraser's “ Recollections of Napoleon III.”; 
“ De Quincey and his Friends,” written and collected 
by James Hogg; Sir Evelyn Wood's “ Cavalry in the 
. Waterloo Campaign”; and two important naval 
works—one on the “Chino-Japanese War,” by 
“ Vladimir,” and the other on “ Ironclads in Action,” 
by H. W. Wilson, a young Oxford man and rising 
naval critic, which is to sketch naval warfare during 
the last forty years and to be well illustrated “ with 
maps, plans, and tables,” as well as pictures. Messrs, 
Chapman & Hall promise new novels by Miss Violet 
Hunt and Bret Harte, respectively called “ A Hard 
Woman” and “In a Hollow of the Hills”; and a 
new volume of ‘“ Chapman’s Stories Series,” “ The 
Long Arm.” 




































Mr. MURRAY'S announcements include the 
“Unpublished Works of Edward Gibbon,” with 
seven autobiographies— was Gibbon, then, a 
multiple personality ?—from MSS. in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Sheffield, and with a preface 
by him; “Some Poor Relief Questions,” by Miss 
Gertrude Lubbock, a summary of the arguments 
on both sides; and a “Life of Bishop Heber,” the 
poet and missionary, with matter hitherto unpub- 
lished. Mr. George Allen promises a work on 
Browning as a Christian Apologist—a tribute of 
gratitude from Dr. Berdoe, whom his works con- 
verted from Agnosticism—and some Browning 
Studies, edited by the same hand; and among 
art books, Mr. Ruskin’s “ Studies in Both Arts” 
(ten subjects drawn and described) and “ Old 
World Japan.” Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster are 
about to produce Lane’s “Arabian Nights” (plus 
Ali Baba and Aladdin) for ls. 6d. net—a marvel 
of cheapness—and Robinson Crusoe, illustrated with 
Stothard’s plates. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces, 
for the 14th inst., a complete edition of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s works in one volume, the dramas it contains 
being in part re-written. Mr. H. R. Allenson promises 
a work by the Rev. Alexander Williamson, F.S.A., on 
“Glimpses of Peebles,” which may throw light on 
the proverbial fame of that town as a place of 
pleasure. Finally, we may notice two works pri- 
marily of educational significance: a little book of 

































modern German plays forreading or acting, with notes 
by E. S. Buchheim (Macmillan)—recommended to 
High Schools; and a delightful little edition of a 
great French classic, one of a series published by 
Mudie's Library, Limited—Montesquieu’s “Grandeur 
et Décadence des Romains "—a work pre-critical and 
yet philosophical. 


THE second of the eight parts of Mr. Baring- 
Gould's “ English Minstrelsie”’ has just been issued 
(Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack). The airs, which 
are given in both notations, are arranged by Messrs. 
H. F. Sheppard, F. W. Bussell, and W. H. Hopkinson. 
The historical notes which open the volume seem to 
be an admirable example of their author's learning 
and industry. His knowledge of country life also 
serves him well, as in the following passage @ propos 
of “ Oxen-Ploughing” :— 

“The use of oxen-ploughing is almost wholly gone out in 
England, which is one reason for the disappearance of the song ; 
but in Sussex, on the chalk Downs, they are still in employ. 
They are called ‘Sussex runts ’—fine large black oxen with 
wide-spreading horns. Eight oxen are usually yoked to a 
double-furrow plough; a man steers the plough, while a boy 
drives with a goad.” 

This interesting survival is probably limited to the 
Downs and the Cotswolds. 


ADMIRAL the Hon. Sir James Drum- 
mond, G.C.B., had distinguished 
himself in the Crimea and in more 
pacific naval service, but had been a familiar figure 
since 1883 as Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 
—Ex-Senator Mahone, of West Virginia, had been 
a general in the Confederate Army, but was better 
known in England a féw years ago as leader of the 
“ Readjusters,” or State-debt-repudiators, in his 
State.— Prof. Hjalmar Boyesen, of Columbia College, 
N.Y., had attained some distinction (in America, 
more particularly) as a novelist in the tongue 
of his adopted home and a critic of the literature of 
his native land.—Miss Ada Cavendish had made a 
brilliant success some twenty years ago on the 
London stage.—Mr. W. W. Story, of Rome, the son 
of an eminent American jurist, was himself well 
known as a sculptor of eminence, the author of 
rather striking poems not quite of the first order, 
and of a charming work on the life of that city 
which he had adopted as his home. 
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LORD SALISBURY ON HIS TRIAL. 

HE return of the Prime Minister to England 

would, in any case, mark the beginning of the 
era of activity in politics. This year, however, it 
marks something more—the fact that something 
very like a crisis exists in political affairs outside 
the limits of the United Kingdom, For our part, 
we feel constrained to say that we should have 
been better pleased if Lord Salisbury had found 
it convenient to return from Dieppe to Downing 
Street even earlier than he did. He cannot com- 
plain that the Liberal party has shown any dis- 
position to obstruct his foreign policy or to make 
capital for itself out of those grave questions 
which affect the general interests of the Empire, 
if not the peace of the world. In this matter, at 
least, Liberals have for generations past set an 
example by which it is to be regretted that their 
opponents have not profited better. But though we 
desire nothing less than to hamper Lord Salisbury 
in the discharge of the serious duties now laid upon 
him, we are bound to say that his continued absence 
from England during recent events has caused sur- 
prise and regret in many different quarters. When 
a Government 


with which it has long been on friendly terms, it 
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seems only fitting that the head of that Govern- 
ment should be in his place to deal with the 
questions to which such an emergency may at 
any moment give rise. It seems to .us still 
more desirable that the man who is both Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary should be ou the 
spot when a crisis so terrible as that which has 
arisen at Constantinople has to be confronted. For 
some weeks past it has been clear, even to outsiders, 
that Turkey was steadily drawing near a catas- 
trophe. The absence of almost every member of 
the Government from London during those weeks 
was calculated either to give a very false impression 
as to the interest taken by England in events in 
Turkey, or to strengthen the belief of some cynics 
that the real rulers of this country are not the 
ministers who profess to be responsible for their 
several departments, but the permanent clerks who 
work in the shade of official obscurity. 

However, Lord Salisbury is once more amongst 
us. He has returned at a moment that is a critical 
one for his own reputation as well as for some other 
things. In his admirable speeches on the Turkish 
question since his accession to office he has given 
utterance to sentiments that he shares with the 
overwhelming majority of his fellow-countrymen. 
Nothing could have been better than the language 
he has used on the subject of those hideous crimes 
which have only been possible to the Turk because 
he so long enjoyed English protection. But the time 
has arrived when he must convert his language into 
acts. In order to do this he must be something 
more than a mere adviser of the executive trans- 
mitting his opinions to headquarters from a French 
chateau. He must be on the spot, not only to 
watch the course of events from day to day and bour 
to hour, but to see that the opinions to which in the 
name of the British people he has given utterance 
are duly carried into effect. There is no need for us 
to dwell upon the horrors of which Constantinople 
has recently been the scene. On another page we 
print a letter that tells once more a tale with which 
every newspaper reader is already familiar. It is a 
tale which has sickened Western Europe, and which 
has compelled even the venal scribes who lend their 
support to the Ottoman tyranny to stay their 
pens. Yet it should be remembered that what 
has happened at Constantinople is but a pale 
imitation of deeds which have been happening 
for years past in more remote portions of the 
Sultan’s dominions. Constantinople is supposed 
to be a European capital, and thousands of English 
tourists are acquainted with its streets. It is this 
familiarity with the place that has brought home to 
so many of us the horror of the deeds which these 
same streets have just witnessed. But, we repeat, 
the barbarities and atrocities just enacted in Con- 
stantinople are not to be compared with those which 
have taken place with the direct connivance of the 
Sultan and his advisers in other parts of Turkey. 
What is Lord Salisbury going to do in order to 
put an end to these devilish cruelties? The 
diplomatists have played their part, and have 
played it well. Another voice must now be heard, if 
England is not to be for ever shamed, and if one of 
the fairest countries in the world is not to be sur- 
rendered to an orgie of lust and cruelty. Is Lord 
Salisbury the man to speak that word, and to show 
that the real ruler of the British Empire can be as 
firm and resolute in dealing with a Power like that 
of Turkey as he is in dealing with a decrepit and 
impotent oligarchy like that which rules in China? 
Or is he going to let all the world see that Prince 
Bismarck read his character aright when he de- 
scribed him in a famous phrase as a lath painted 
to look like iron? It is a crisis in the Prime 





Minister’s career, as well as in the history of the 
Ottoman empire, that has nowarisen. For our part, 
regarding him for the moment not as the head of « 
party but as the chief representative of the State, 
we trust most earnestly that he will so act as tu 
prove that Prince Bismarck has malign: d him. 

There are many other questions connected with 
our foreign policy that must be closely affected by 
Lord Salisbury’s action; but for the moment we 
pass them by, as this Turkish question surpasses 
them in the exigence, if not in the gravity, of its 
character. Yet foreign affairs are not the only 
questions that must engage the attention of the 
Prime Minister during the next few weeks. It is 
well understood that the autumn meetings of the 
Cabinet, which must very soon begin, are those at 
which the policy of the following session of Parliament 
is always prepared. Lord Salisbury, as head of the 
Tory party, took office with one great advantage not 
possessed by his predecessors. He was fettered by 
no programme. Bat although we adhere as strongly 
as ever to our opinion that cut-and-dried programmes 
like that formulated in an evil moment at Newcastle 
can only be a source of embarrassment and danger 
to the party which adopts them, we cannot contest 
the fact that every Government must, sooner or later, 
produce a programme, even if it be only one for the 
coming twelve months, It is to the fashioning of the 
ministerial programme for next year that Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues have now to turn 
their minds. It is not for Liberals to offer them 
advice on a _ subject which they are entitled 
to regard as one for themselves and _ their 
supporters alone. But even a Liberal journalist 
has the right both to express his opinions and to 
criticise. What will the Tory programme be? Will 
it prove Lord Salisbury to be lath or iron? On one 
question we shall easily be able to determine his 
true character as a statesman when his views: are 
made known. That is the question of the House of 
Lords. The letter from Lord Rosebery which ap- 
peared in the newspapers on Tuesday, and which we 
believe expresses the opinion of all the wiser men in 
the Liberal party, makes it clear that the Government 
need fear no factious opposition if it tries to deal 
with the question of the House of Lords in a bld 
and generous spirit. It cannot cure the fatal defects 
in that institution, for those defects are the very 
foundations of Tory supremacy in this country, and 
can only be dealt with effectually by the opponents 
of Toryism. But Lord Salisbury, if he has the 
necessary courage and wisdom, may do a great deal 
to remove anomalies that are as irritating and in- 
equitable as they are ridiculous. If he attempts to 
do this, we trust that no Liberal will allow his per- 
sonal antipathy to the House of Lords to lead him 
into a course of blind opposition. We confess 
that there is no subject upon which we await the 
revelation of Lord Salisbury’s intentions with 
greater interest than upon this. The education 
question is another matter that will furnish a 
touchstone for the Premier’s statesmanship. But 
this subject is too large and too complicated 
to be treated at the close of an article. We have 
seen, during the present week, both in the proceed- 
ings of the Church Congress and in the declarations 
of a typical enemy of freedom in religion like Mr. 
Riley, the extravagant length to which the clerical 
party is pushing its pretensions. It still remains to 
be seen whether Lord Salisbury will be strong enough 
and wise enough to resist those pretensions, and to 
maintain intact the great compromise of 1870. On 
this question we shall by-and-by have the means of 
determining whether he is lath or iron; and on this 
also we trust, as Liberals, that Prince Bismarck’s 
saying may be falsified. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH. 


— ~~ 


TYVHE proceedings of the Church Congress this 

week at Norwich have exhibited a sobriety 
undisturbed by any of those unfortunate interrup- 
tions which have sometimes exhibited, for the amuse- 
ment of outside spectators, the antipathetic elements 
that of necessity coexist in a National Church. The 
disorder this time seems to have spent itself at the 
preliminary meeting of the English Church Union, 
where incautious Ritualists invited the opposition of 
a band of noisy and not altogether creditable Pro- 
testants. The Congress itself has shared the calm 
which has spread over the area of domestic politics. 
Against the appeal for reunion with Rome, expressed 
by the Archvishop of York with what will seem 
to the majority of lay Englishmen exaggeration 
and extravagance—for they, at any rate, are not 
sacerdotalists—may be set the more sober ex- 
positions of the normal Anglican consciousness 
in the sermon of the Bishop of Salisbury, and still 
more in the Presidential address of the Bishop of 
Norwich. But when the irritating subject came to 
be debated, it produced nothing more serious than 
the attack by the Dean of Norwich on Lord Halifax— 
who, as is usual with ecclesiastically-minded laymen, 
is more advanced than his clerical brethren—for his 
action in seeking the reunion of Christendom without 
episcopal approval or initiative. The other contentious 
topics on the list seem to have stirred the audiences 


little. Tbe subject of Biblical criticism created no 
storm. The archeological expositions of Professor 


Sayce reassured an audience perhaps but little 
acquainted with the recent criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, though his information may cause as much 
“reconstruction ” as the work of any of the Leyden 
school. The treatment of the burning question of 
elementary education was fortunately for all parties 
dull and ineffective—emptied of its interest by the 
fact that all that can be said has already found 
expression in the columns of the Times and else- 
where, and that any new developments must await 
the result of that private conference which happily 
detained the person of Mr. Athelstan Riley in London, 
and prevented him from giving the Congress any- 
thing more than a useful summary of the treat- 
ment of the problem of religious education abroad. 
The Disestablishment question, again, even in 
Wales, has been temporarily cast into the shade 
by the last General Election—to remain there only 
until it is dragged out again by the efforts of 
the partisans of the Church schools. The Welsh 
Church meanwhile promises, through her spokesmen 
at the Congress, to dissociate herself both from party 
politics and from class interests. The debate on the 
historic continuity of the Church was interesting but 
uncontentious. Naturally enough it was throughout 
@ vindication of the English Church against Roman 
claims rather than Nonconformity. The develop- 
ment of National Churches along with national life 
in Europe was sketched effectively by the Bishop 
of Peterborough and Bishop Herzog, though the 
criticism might perhaps be made that the invisible 
Church was rather lost sight of under the visible 
Churches, and that practically no reference was 
made to the events by which the Established Church 
lost so much of her national unity at the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution. 

It is a relief to turn from these latter topics 
—scholarly rather than immediately practical— 
to that aspect of the Church as a free, self- 
governing organisation which is coming more and 
more to represent the reality. Here, it is true, 


the mnitifarious activity of the Church is checked 
by th irTrowness 


of her means, and that is probably 








due in part to her traditions as a State Charch. 
New needs of all sorts have arisen, yet the regular 
income of the clergy has greatly diminished, 
although the tithe, which forms so large a part of it, 
is some 30 per cent. more than agriculture can 
bear. And (we may add) while new suburban 
districts, where the Church is most like a Free 
Church, appear to get at least enough to keep the 
work going, country parishes rarely afford their in- 
cumbent more than a bare “living wage’’—con- 
sidering, that is to say, the rising standard of 
comfort and the traditions of the classes whence the 
clergy mostly come. But a Sustentation Fund must 
mean that greater co-operation of the laity in Church 
matters which was advocated in the Presidential 
address; and that is not favoured by the conditions 
which in many rural districts the existence of the 
Establishment has tended to produce. 

It is when we pass from the regular work of the 
Church to her more various and more modern ac- 
tivities that her relative freedom comes out most 
clearly. If we compare her with the Churches of the 
Continent more closely united to the State, as in 
Switzerland and Germany, or formally established— 
really State-paid and inevitably State-bullied—as 
in France, we see her gain from this greater free- 
dom. In missionary work she owes nothing what- 
ever to the State; and the discussions on missionary 
problems—whether among sailors or in the East End, 
whether in China or Japan—brought out clearly the 
variety of effort that must be made and the increasing 
variety that is still requisite. A timely reminder, too, 
was given—in view of the current demand for 
“results” in China-and the constantly recurrent 
ery for them among the Jews — that definite, 
visible results are not the first aim of missionary 
effort. The missionary believes himself to be at 
work in fulfilment of a Divine command; and 
whether diplomatists like it or not, they will 
have to adapt themselves to that attitude. The 
Chinese massacres have served only to stimulate and 
increase the energy shown in that field. At home 
the clergy are struggling to appreciate economic 
questions, though here the discussion was less 
definite or encouraging. Socialism and competition 
have been so much talked about that almost every- 
thing that can be said smacks of platitude. It is 
something to have obtained so emphatic a com- 
mendation of Trade Unionism as that of Dean 
Stubbs. But the real ethical difficulties of the 
competitive system were hardly touched on, and the 
praise justly lavished on co-operative societies might 
have reminded subsequent speakers of the obvious 
fact that these societies are in reality competitive. 

But the proceedings as a whole suggest this 
question: Why, when Church agencies are doing 
so much good in so many fields, should they de- 
liberately be turned to a field in which, besides re- 
placing the better by the worse, they can only 
compromise their position with the State? Why 
develop Church schools, with their antiquated build- 
ings, to the detriment of the Board schools, which are 
among the greatest of our non-sectarian agencies for 
good? In the Church’s own higherschools, which it has 
controlled since their creation three centuries or more 
ago, the religious teaching—as has been regretfully 
admitted at this and previous Congresses—not only 
does not satisfy “ Churchmen,” but turns out men 
whose religious knowledge is hardly up to the standard 
of a respectable Sunday-school. Her own King’s Col- 
lege has long hindered the development of proper uni- 
versity teaching in London; and the State endowment 
which she seeks for her schools,and has, unfortunately, 
recovered for this college, must in time lead to closer 
State control. Free schools, free universities, in the 
Continental sense of the term, are good things ; it is 
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well that sue’) institutions should exist and have a 
free hand, unhimpered by the State. But State 


money must mean State interference; and that 
interference is extremely likely to involve a 
tightening «f other bonds which fetter the free- 


dom of a State Church. 





MADAGASCAR, 


—_eoe———— 


HE French flying column has arrived at Antan- 
anarive, and the Queen and Prime Minister 
have fled. The Malagasy have shown their helpless 
incapacity, when they are without European leader- 
ship, to resist the advance of General Dachesne. 
The mareh of four hundred miles from Mojanga has 
been uccomplishel without greater loss from fever 
than anyone accustomed to African warfare might 
have anticipated; and the greatest difficulty now 
lying immediately before the French is how best to 
locate and to feed the army of occupation during 
the coming season. General Duchesne’s telegram 
stites that the occupation followed “a brilliant 
engagement,” which is the only effort at brilliancy 
made by the Malagasy in the course of the campaign. 
But that engagement could only have one result. 
EKaropeans with machine-guns—only excepting the 
Portuguese—are more than a match for ten times 
their number of any Asiatic or African people with- 
out European leaders. The difficulty in Madagascar, 
as elsewhere, is not to conquer but to hold. The 
negotiations for peace came to a speedy result. 
With some reservations as to the rainy season now 
approaching, we may treat the French expedition as 
successful, and consider the future in the light of 
that assumption. 

We confess that we are not among those who, 
in the spirit of the fox and the sour grapes, com- 
miserate our French neighbours on the extent of 
their new responsibilities. Madagascar is perhaps 
the best unannexed bit of the globe which we 
English have missed taking during the last 
ten years of scramble. We have got the best of the 
habitable African uplands in and out of the Tropics. 
Our capitalists have a tolerable grip of the Portuguese 
possessions on the East Coast, and, failing a new 
development of German colonial enterprise, must do 
the necessary work in Damaraland, which ought to 
have been ours, and would have been if Lord Salisbury 
had allowed the English adventurers to go ahead 
unsbackled by treaties with European Powers less 
rich in adventurers then we are. In other words, we 
shall have the controlling power, if not the actual 
dominion, over all Africa south of the Zambesi, a 
territory not much smaller than India before India 
began to outgrow its old geographical limits. But 
we have missed acquiring the great island of 
Madagascar, part of which lies outside the Tropics, 
and which in its uplands isas habitable as Matabele- 
land. Fort Salisbury is rather nearer the Equator 
than Antananarivo, and Ambositra is almost exactly 
in the same latitude as Buluwayo. As an island, 
according to perhaps the least foolish of the ideas of 
Pitt’s time, it is the natural property of the dominant 
maritime Power. Lying on the war-route to India, 
it is at least as desirable a possession as Egypt. 
Indeed, if France were to offer us Madagascar 
instead of Egypt to-morrow, we should be disposed 
to make a bargain. Nor is it possible to forget that 
the fact that about one in ten of the people has been 
converted by English missionaries to Protestantism 
makes Madagascar naturally belong to the great 
Protestant rather than the great Catholic Power. 
When the history of the nineteenth century comes 








to be written, the agreement by which Lord Salis- 
bury gave the Madagascar Protectorate to France 
will be regarded as an act of weakness and folly 
scarcely paralleled in English foreign policy since 
the days of Walpole. 

But while we regret the agreement, we have 
never advocated any other course except a loyal 
adherence to it. Whether or not the Malagasy had 
a right to contend that on a fair interpretation of 
their treaty with France they were not subject to 
a Protectorate, England had, since Lord Salisbury 
surrendered Madagascar in exchange for paltry 
Zanzibar, no right to question French pre- 
dominance. It is our duty, and the duty of the 
English missionaries, to place no obstacle in the way 
of the French exercising practical control over the 
Hovas and their subordinate tribes. But when M. 
de Mahy goes on to say that the Protectorate must 
be exchanged for actual dominion, our Foreign Office 
must put in a word. A Protectorate is in many 
ways very awkward to the protecting Power. It 
means that Europeans who are not French can only 
be condemned or sued in their own Consular Courts, 
and this, as we know in Egypt and Zanzibar, leads 
to many unfortunate results. In the particular 
case of Madagascar, both the English missionaries 
and the English traders and concession-hunters 
value this immunity highly. If Madagascar comes to 
be opened up largely by enterprising Indian subjects 
of the Queen, as is not improbable, the English Con- 
sular Courts may be the most important tribunals 
in the island. It may be worth our while to give 
up these privileges for due and adequate con- 
sideration, but no Minister in his senses could 
think of surrendering them for nothing. 

It would seem that the French Government will 
content themselves with a continuance of the 
Protectorate in a new and more real form. In 
this, undoubtedly, they show their wisdom. They 
have acquired a territory on the African mainland 
double the size of our Indian Empire. Most of that 
vast area is inhabited by people in so low a stage 
of civilisation that the only possible government, 
outside the narrow bounds of the chief’s kotla, is 
government by Frenchmen. This new possession, 
though it can yield little in taxation, will need 
an army of negro sepoys commanded by French 
officers, and, in course of time, another army of 
civil officials, It may or may not be worth having ; 
but, at any rate, it must for a long time require 
a large capital expenditure. In Madagascar, on the 
other hand, through the agency of the ruling Hova 
race, the French may exercise a practical control at 
very slight expense. There is nothing to make us 
suppose that the Hovas will continue to sullenly 
resist if they see, firstly, that the French are 
masters, and, secondly, that they do not intend to 
help the Sakalavas to throw off Hova domination. 
Though it would be misleading to liken Madagascar 
to the great protected states of British India, 
there is more analogy between Madagascar and India 
than between Madagascar and Africa. The French 
have, in times past, produced many clever Residents— 
men of the type of the great Dupleix—and there is 
no reason to suppose that she is destitute of such 
men now. It is only certain that she cannot find 
them either among her préfets or at the Palais 
Bourbon. Through such a Protectorate, French 
citizens might enjoy the same advantages in obtain- 
ing concessions or in trading as they would enjoy 
under a rule such as that in Tonquin. The advantages 
of freedom from constant official control are much 
greater to the merchant than the advantages of a 
preferential tariff. While we are sorry the French 
have got Madagascar, we wish them no ill now that 
they have it. On the contrary, it would be the best 
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guarantee for the world’s peace if they were to 
devote themselves to the legitimate ambition of 
developing their vast possessions beyond the seas. 
The French of Europe, wasted by wars and by 
prudence, may not have the faculty which the 
French of Canada possess for multiplying as 
colonists. But they showed in the last century, 
both in East India and in Africa, a great 
facility for dealing with native races; and, on 
the whole, their achievements in Algiers and in 
Tunis are not such as they need be ashamed of. 
The government of a tropical country d+mands only 
a few clever men, not the surplus of a rapidly in- 
creasing population, and it is only British conceit 
which supposes that England only can produce such 
men. France has hitherto been bat partially suc- 
cessful in her colonies, not so much because of any 
defects of national character as because she believes 
in fallacies on economic and governmental questions 
which are common to the whole of Continental 
Europe. Madagascar may give the French their 
first really good chance. 








THE BLOCK UPON LONDON IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


W*, cannot pretend to view with any satisfaction 
the decision of the County Council on Tuesday 
in respect to the proposed Strand to Holborn im- 
provement scheme. The miscarriage of the scheme 
was unfortunate in itself, and the manner of it, we 
fear, not calculated to increase the popularity of the 
Progressive party. The standing orders of the 
Council require that a scheme of this kind should be 
matured and sent to the Parliamentary Committee 
before the recess, and it is true that the Improve- 
ments Committee, for reasons which may or may not 
be open to blame, had failed to comply with this 
condiio’. But itis singularly unfortunate that the 
opponents of the scheme should have chosen to take 
their stand on this point of order which, so far as 
we can see, is no substantial point. On the contrary, if 
ever a standing order may be suspended, it should 
surely be for the acceleration of a scheme of public 
improvement, when it has once come to the know- 
ledge of the public. To delay the final steps when 
the Council has shown its hand is to prolong the 
opportunity for the piling-up of vested interests 
against the public, and for all manner of specula'ion 
upon the rise of pr >perty along the route of the new 
street. The minority which opposed the scheme 
were entitled to oppose it on its merits,and would 
have cleared themselves of all complicity if they had 
done so openly and with vigour. As things stand at 
present, there bas been no discussion at all on the 
merits, but a comparatively small minority has been 
able to delay the scheme in such a manner as may con- 
siderably increase the cost in thelong run, if indeed the 
Council is not actually driven to chvo-e another aud 
less desirablescheme in self-defence. Thirty members, 
mainly Progressives, opposed the suspension of the 
standing order, or just sufficient to prevent the re 
quisite majority of three-fourths. The effect of this 
is to leave the scheme in su-pens? for six montis, 
while the sixty-five who voted for it are a sufficient 
guarantee that it will sooner or later be proceeded 
with. We can only regard this as on every ground 
a most unsatisfactory proceeding. 

There is no evidence to tell us what was in the 
minds of the thirty when they took this course 
Undue haste can hardly be a suffici-nt reason to the 
most cautious of Cuuncillors, when it is rememb- red 
that the Council has, for the seven yeurs of is 





existence, made no considerable public improve- 
ment, and that for six years this scheme, or 
something like it, has been under consideration. 
That a public body should be cautious about 
big schemes in the first years of its existence is 
reasonable enough, but after seven years the leading 
authority of a great city may fairly be expected to 
find courage. The Chronicle, we observe, “ suspects 
that the question of the incidence of the rates was 
really at the bottom of yesterday’s votes.” In other 
words, there is still a group of Progressives who hold 
to the view that London improvements should be 
postponed until the ground-landlord is duly taxed, 
or betterment applied as the Council, and not the 
House of Lords, thinks it should be applied. We 
have often in these columns expressed the opinion 
that that policy has in no way contributed to the 
tuxation of the landlords, while it has certainly con- 
tributed not a little to the Moderate reaction. We 
yield to no one in desiring to see the ground-landlord 
duly taxed, but that faith does not require us to hold 
that nothing shall be done to improve London 
until Parliament shall have yielded to the views 
of the County Council. Such an attitude will 
never be understood by the mass of people who hold 
that the Council is an administrative body, elected to 
govern London under whatever laws may at the time 
being be in force, and who resent its claim to do 
nothing until it can get its own way. For our part 
we had hoped that after the recent Parliamentary 
elections the Progressives would frankly give in on 
this point, and we are glad to see proof that many 
of them have done so. It is a hopeless policy while 
the T ries are in office; and if they really meant that 
for the next five years, and until a Liberal Govern- 
ment came in which would tax the ground-landlords, 
all London improvements must be suspended, the 
people of London would probably reply that in that 
case thry must be governed by Moderates. More- 
over, one pvint in the Council’s programme has 
beeu gained, for under the House of Lords’ com- 
promise the principle of betterment is at least 
recognised, and even in the compromised form 
offers a fair prospect of revenue. That, perhaps, 
is not final, but it should suffice for the time 
being to remove the block upon London improve- 
ments. 

It these considerations apply to the improve- 
ment scheme, they apply with double force to the 
housing scheme which will come before the Council 
next werk. Here we have to deal with a mass of 
insani'ary and undesirable property to the north of 
the Strand, and adjoining the proposed new high- 
way, which has long been a disgrace to London and 
a source of misery to the people that live there. No 
theory of local taxation which the Council may hold 
would justify them in perpetuating misery and un- 
cleanness for the sake of providing an object-lesson 
in economics. That, however, does not need serious 
argument, for the most extreme Progressive would, 
we are sure, repudiate the thought. But there has 
bern a suggesti.n that the two schemes are mutually 
involved, and that the failure of the one may carry 
with it the failure of the other. Of this we sin- 
cerely hope there is no danger. It is of course 
true that there is no such way of cleansing 
aud ventilating an area of this kind as to 
run a broad highway through it. The specula- 
tion and enterprise which follow, though in some 
ways open to objection, are at least likely to rid us 
in a natural way of the difficulty of dealing with a 
multitude of small owners of insanitary property. 
Uhe postponement of the highway does no doubt, 
theretore, to a certain extent increase the difficulties 
of the housing scheme. Nevertheless, the advan- 
tages of proceeding at once with the latter are 
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overwhelming. The neighbourhood is, for the most 
part, a scandal to a great city, its clearance is as 
inevitable as it is desirable, and (as in the other case) 
delay can only serve to increase the claims of pro- 
perty-owners now that the Council has shown 
its hand. Moreover, the new street, though 
postponed for the moment, is certain to follow, 
whether on the plan that the committee recom- 
mend or some slight remnant of it. There must 
be a tolerable thoroughfare from Holborn to 
the Strand, the south side of Holywell Street 
must come down, the Law Courts must be opened 
up, and the proposed branch streets to the Lyceum 
and St. Clement Dane are at least exceedingly 
desirable. There may be small changes of detail 
in the committee’s scheme, but the chief adminis- 
trative authority of London cannot exist much 
longer without doing the chief of these things. 
We had hoped that the Progressives might have 
had the credit of starting them, and have thus 
deprived their opponents of the taunt that they 
have no care for London improvement. We do 
not yet abandon this hope, but trust that a begin- 
ning may be made with the housing scheme next 
week, and that, in spite of Tuesday’s unfortunate 
check, the highway scheme may be proceeded with 
as early as possible next year. 








FINANCE, 





HE Stock Exchange has been in a state of scare 

all through the week. As has frequently been 
pointed out in this column, the speculation in gold 
shares for the past few months had become utterly 
reckless, and a stoppage before long was inevitable. 
It has been brought about mainly by the refusal of 
the London banks to discount bills drawn upon the 
London branches of Continental banks. These bills 
have grown very greatly of late, and the London 
banks assumed that a very large proportion of them 
were purely accommodation bills. It onght to 
be pointed out, however, that bills in very large 
numbers had necessarily to be drawn upon Lon- 
don to remit the proceeds of the Russo-Chinese 
loan r-cently raised in Paris, and also to pay for the 
gold shares bought here. But that there was a good 
deal of mere accommodation paper can hardly be 
doubted. As the London banks refused to discount 
this class of bills, the Continental banks had to make 
arrangements to take them up; and when the Statist 
explained the situation on Saturday last, something 
like a scare was caused in the Stock Exchange. It 
was feared that grave inconvenience would be 
caused to the Continental banks, and that they in 
consequence would be obliged to contract the 
accommodation they had been giving to their 
customers. It was further feared that as the 
London banks had adopted such an attitude, 
they also might contract the accommodation they 
had been giving. The result has been a severe fall 
in almost every department. Chiefly it has been in 
gold shares, of course; but all departments have 
shared in the flurry. On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday the apprehensions grew, and up to about 
noon on Wednesday they were becoming so acute 
that many cool-headed people grew nervous. 
About midday ou Wednesday, however, buying 
began, partly for Paris and partly for the great 
houses interested in South Africa here at home. 
The instant this took place there was a general 
recovery of courage. Still, the market will 
necessarily remain in an unsettled state until the 
account is arranged next week. To-day the 
settlement in mining shares begins, and it will 
not be completed until Wednesday evening. 
If it is found that the weak speculators have been 
compelled to close their accounts, there will no 
doubt be a speedy recovery. If, however, there is still 





a large and weak speculation, the liquidation will 
have to go on. Everything, however, points to a 
much more wholesome state of the market than has 
been seen for a long time. Movements in all 
other departments have simply followed the passing 
phase of the mining market. In the meantime, how- 
ever, trade has decidedly improved. The Board of 
Trade returns for September are satisfactory, and 
the reports from all the great manufacturing centres 
are scarcely less so; while the railway traffic returns 
are decidedly encouraging. 

Money continues to be in exceedingly plentiful 
supply, so that it was not any want of cash, or 
doubt as to the future of the Money Market, which 
prompted the action of the London banks. The 
Bank of England holds more gold than ever before ; 
indeed, the directors are puzzled how to find accom- 
modation for all the metal that is likely to come in. 
The rate of discount is barely } per cent. per annum, 
and the rate of interest in the short loan market is 
even less. Bankers often find it difficult to lend 
even for a night at the rate of } per cent. per annum. 
Money, therefore, is as abundant as ever it has been 
at any previous time, and is much more abundant 
than it usually is; and it will continue so for a long 
time yet. All this will quickly, no doubt, restore 
confidence. In an exceedingly overstocked Money 
Market there cannot be a scarcity of funds in any 
genuine business for any length of time. The 
Silver Market is decidedly firmer, and the price 
of silver has risen somewhat during the week. 
The great American mine-owners have acted 
with extraordinary skill during the present year. 
Whenever the market became weak they have 
refused to sell; whenever it showed strength 
they have sold moderately. Their abiding care 
seems to have been to supply the market with 
just enough to satisfy its requirements, and never 
to force a sale that might cause even a ripple of 
apprehension. They have been rewarded for their 
skill by a steady recovery; and if they go on as 
they have been going on, the price will no doubt 
advance further. Japan, too, has of late been buy- 
ing a little more of the metal than previously. All 
this is favourable to the India Council, which has 
sold its drafts wonderfully well. From the Ist of 
April to last Wednesday evening its sales brought 
in rather more than 9} millions sterling, so that it 
not only has all the money that it requires, but it 
has got better prices than anyone anticipated, and 
the price this week has been exceptionally good. 








PRODUCE AND RAW MATERIAL. 





HE feature of special interest in the wholesale 

markets at the moment is the activity in the 
sugar trade. M. Giessakers estimates that the 
European beet crop—which has now become the 
dominant feature in the market — will be over 
1,200,000 tons less than last year, while it is esti- 
mated in well-informed quarters that the cane crop 
will also be short. These estimates naturally create 
very considerable excitement in the market, and 
large blocks of this commodity have changed hands 
at steadily-advancing prices. There is also a good 
demand for Indian, Java, and Ceylon teas, over 36,000 
packagesof the first-named baving been sold la~t week 
in Mincing Lane, and the prices being fully 1s. better 
than those ruling at the last sales. The same remarks 
apply, though to a less extent, to the Ceylon and 
Java teas. Sixty tons less coffee were landed in 
London last week than in the corresponding week of 
last year; but the stocks in hand show a surplus of 
over 4,000 tons. Business is again becoming active 


| for dried fruits—almonds and raisins having been 


the special feature at the recent sales. We under- 
stand that a well-known firm in this market have in- 
troduced a machine, the patent rights of which bave 
been secured, for “ stoning” rai~ins before they are 
sold and distributed to the public. The machine is 
an exceedingly ingenious one, and does the work for 
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which it is constructed with great accuracy, leaving 
the fruit wholly unmarked by the process—in 
striking contrast to the condition of things with 
which we were all familiar in our childhood when 
the raisins were prepared for the Christmas pudding. 
The outlook for cotton is decidedly encouraging. 
The best estimate which we have been able to 
obtain gives the total of the American crop for the 
present year at fully 3,000,000 bales less than for 
1894. And the price this week of 423d. per Ib. con- 
trasts with 3id. in the corresponding week of last 
year and 3d. per lb. in January last. 

Those actually engaged in the wheat trade pro- 
fess to have no opinion as to the outlook for the 
market, nor can they be readily convinced that 
circumstances at the moment will admit of anyone 
forming anything like a reliable opinion as to the 
outlook of the trade. Such a state of mind comes 
over the leaders in all great markets from time to 
time. And it is a fact worthy of note that, with 
few exceptions, the actual dealers in any market are 
far better judges of the state of the market at the 
moment than of the prospects for the future, 
whether near or remote. Being in hourly con- 
tact with the actual market in which they are 
engaged, their judgment is unduly swayed by 
the ever-varying phases of the trade. The fact 
remains, however, that in spite of the general 
dulness prevailing in the corn trade the outlook for 
the market is decidedly encouraging. According to 
the most reliable authorities, the total visible supply 
for 1895 is estimated at more than five million 
quarters below that of last year. It should be 
clearly borne in mind, however, that these figures 
are merely an estimate; that the American crop is 
decidedly short; that it is believed that the Russian 
crop—the prospects of which for the moment domin- 
ate the situation—will be considerably below what 
was expected earlier in the year. Dealers in the 
Corn Exchange complain that the market has been 
brought into its present position by the very general 
adoption of what is somewhat ambiguously de- 
scribed as “ American tactics " on the London market, 
and still more so in Liverpool, which is, of course, 
the largest market in this country. It is stated 
that the grain dealers in the United States are 
placing salaried officials both in Liverpool and in 
London to deal direct with the millers here. But 
we should imagine that, inasmuch as this tends to 
bring producer and consumer nearer to one another, 
the public have little to dread from the spread of 
the system. A certain section of the market also 
complains bitterly of the gigantic extent to which 
“option” dealings have grown. Dealing in options 
—that is, in stocks which may or may not be held 
by the nominal seller—is clearly ethically wrong. 
But as practical men of the world we must recognise 
that option-dealing has become so general through- 
out all the great markets of the civilised world, that 
to attempt to prevent it would clearly be a task 
from which the boldest reformer might shrink. 
It is clear to the common-sense of anyone who has 
any knowledge, however slight, of the practices of 
the great commercial markets, that the commercial 
world would rise as one man against any attempt 
to compel them to keep in their warehouses every 
article in which they dealt to the amount and extent 
to which they dealt in the comniodity. Short of so 
drastic a measure we cannot see how it would be 
possible to prevent dealing in options. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ONDA Y.—The batch of new Privy Councillors in 
this morning's papers must be regarded as mark- 
ing a further stage in the attempts of Lord Salisbury 
to square the circle by reconciling the interests of 
the two sections of which the Tory party is now 





composed. Sir Julian Goldsmid, for example, only 
figures in this list because he had expected to 
figure in another. Of course this is only the way 
with all Ministers. When the substantial gifts of 
office are exhausted, and they have no more boons of 
this nature to bestow, they dip their hands into the 
lucky bag in which “honours” are contained, and 
select something to satisfy the disappointed man. 
But it is curious that the people who made so furious 
an outcry about the distribution of honours by the 
late Government, and who waxed virtuously in- 
dignant at what they falsely described as the sale of 
titles, should now look on in bland acquiescence 
whilst much larger transactions of the same kind 
are being carried out by Lord Salisbury. 

I believe Lord Rosebery's view with regard to 
the creation of new peerages by Liberal Ministers 
is altogether different from that which is taken by 
some unthinking Liberals. He may have his own 
view with regard to particular instances in which 
honours have been asked or given; but he certainly 
sees no reason why peers should not be created 
by Liberals as well as Tories, merely because the 
former are anxious to readjust the relations of the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. Mr. 
Labouchere and some of the extreme democrats 
have raised the cry that it is fatal at the same 
moment to take steps for reforming the House of 
Lords and to create new peerages. This is nonsense. 
Men who detest the House of Lords may very 
properly be ridiculed if they accept peerages. But 
there are many people who are just as firmly 
resolved as Mr. Labouchere himself is to bring 
the hereditary Chamber into proper subordina- 
tion to the representative Chamber, who have 
yet no desire to see the House of Lords ended. 
These can, if they choose, very properly accept 
peerages if they are offered to them, and no 
Liberal Minister is open to any charge of inconsist- 
ency in recommending them for such honours, 
Moreover, from the directly practical point of view, 
we have had ample evidence in the recent acts of 
Lord Salisbury of the great value of the peerage toa 
Prime Minister. The power of bestowing peerages 
enables him to get over many a difficulty that would 
otherwise be insuperable, and to conciliate useful 
men to whom it has been impossible to allot places 
in a Government. It seems sheer lunacy in these 
circumstances to insist that for the future no more 
Liberal peers shall be created. Their creation will 
not weaken in the slightest degree the determination 
of Liberals generally to deal with the question of the 
House of Lords. 

Tuesday.—Sir James Drummond's death puts an 
end to what can only be described as a very dis- 
creditable job. The office of Black Rod is to all 
intents and purposes a sinecure. It has been, up to 
the present_moment, very highly paid. There was a 
time, not long ago, when it was the most valuable 
piece of patronage in the gift of the Crown. But 
for some years past Sir James Drummond had made 
no attempt to discharge the duties of his office, light 
as they are, and had contented himself with clinging 
resolutely, not only to his salary, but to the immense 
suite of apartments which were allotted to Black 
Rod at a time when the functions of that official 
were of much greater importance and dignity than 
they now are. Repeated attempts were made to 
induce him to resign, in order that the new arrange- 
ments by which the emoluments of the office are 
reduced to a proper level, and a great number of 
valuable rooms at Westminster are set free for 
public purposes, might be carried into effect. But 
he stood out to the last, with a stubbornness worthy 
of his profession and his race, and has died at his 
post, the last of the famous old line of Black Rods. 

There is one point connected with the duties of 
Black Rod that deserves attention now that the 
place is vacant. This is the mode in which the 
House of Commons is summoned by that official to 
the House of Lords to hear the Royal Assent given 
to Bills. For a gentleman usher, with or without a 
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black rod, to summon the Speaker of the House of 
Commons to hear the Royal Assent given to Bills 
by Commission, in the presence of some three or 
four peers making a quorum of the House of Lords, 
is a gross insult to the popular House. I happen to 
know that Lord Peel felt the indignity keenly, and 
in speaking to a member of the House of Commons 
(Sir J. Brunner), who had put down a motion for 
its abolition, shortly before his resignation, he said 
with feeling, “I shall be able to look back on these 
things more calmly by and by.” There is no reason 
whatever for summoning the Speaker to the House 
of Lords when the Sovereign is not giving the Royal 
Assent in person. Black Rod could, after the 
ceremony was over, signify to the House of Com- 
mons that the Royal Assent had been given. 

Wednesday.—So Lord Salisbury has at last seen 
fit to come back to his duties. I am not one of those 
who perpetually bark at Ministers for not being 
always at their offices. But if Lord Rosebery, for 
example, had remained at a distance from London and 
even from England for weeksatastretch, when foreign 
affairs were in the condition in which they are at 
present, we should have heard a great deal on the 
subject from the Tory newspapers. Lord Salisbury 
is happier than Lord Rosebery was. He gets nothing 
but flattery from his own newspapers, and he is 
treated with fairness by the Opposition press. Still, 
I confess, I am surprised that he has been able 
to stay away from Downing Street so long at a 
moment when there are so many burning questions 
in foreign politics to demand the attention of the 
Cabinet. Just now the fall of Antananarivo and 
the condition of things at Constantinople are of 
themselves sufficient to engross the thoughts of 
any Foreign Secretary. On the Bosphorus affairs 
are about as bad as they can be, and all men who 
are behind the scenes are awaiting an explosion, 
possibly preceded by a palace tragedy of the kind 
familiar to readers of Turkish history. It does not 
do, in these circumstances, to leave the entire 
control of the foreign policy of England to Mr. 
George Curzon, whose residence at Reigate enables 
him to run up to town for an occasional peep 
into the Foreign Office. 

I have had an opportunity lately of hearing the 
opinions of one or two leading Liberals on the 
subject of the reform of the House of Lords. To 
begin with, I ought to say that it is generally be- 
lieved in the highest political circles that this 
question will be dealt with by Lord Salisbury. He 
is not by any means satisfied with the present 
position of the Peers, and, strange to say, he is 
equally dissatisfied with his own position in the 
august Chamber of which he is leader. He hates 
the idle, pleasure-loving peer, who cares nothing 
about politics, but who comes in with his vote at 
inopportune moments. He sees clearly enough that, 
as it now exists, the House of Lords is an awkward 
anomaly which even good Tories in their hearts 
condemn. He himself has had more than one nasty 
fight with his own followers, and has been signally 
worsted by them. In these circumstances, it is be- 
lieved by the best judges in the opposite camp that 
he will not let his present opportunity slip, and that 
if not next session, certainly in the following year, 
he will make a serious attempt to deal with some of 
the anomalies of the House of Lords. 

What ought to be the attitude of the Liberal 
party in face of such an attempt? This is the 
question that I have heard discussed by more 
than one prominent member of the Liberal party 
during the last few days. Lord Rosebery’s letter, 
published in yesterday's newspapers, leaves us in 
no doubt as to what his own views on this point 
are, and I am glad to say that these are also the 
views I have heard from the lips of some of the 
most influential of his followers. The intention of 
the leading Liberals is to abstain carefully from 
playing the part of the dog in the manger, to 
await the proposals of the Tory reformers of the 
Peers, and to give those proposals a fair hearing 












on their merits. It is not, of course, imagined 
that Lord Salisbury is likely to propose anything 
that will fully meet Liberal views regarding the 
Peers. But if he tries to make that antiquated body 
less of an anachronism, less ridiculous in short, than 
it is at present, the Liberals will not attempt to 
thwart him. Their grievance against the Peers is 
founded upon the claim of an irresponsible and non- 
representative body to over-rule the decisions of the 
Representative Chamber. This grievance would still 
remain in full force even if the Peers underwent a 
thorough process of reform and restoration. It is a 
mistake, therefore, to suppose that the advocates of 
the supremacy of the Representative Chamber would 
in any way weaken their case by allowing the Upper 
Chamber to be purged of some of its most ludicrous 
features. For this reason I imagine the Liberal 
leaders will all agree with Lord Rosebery to wait for 
a description of the proposed reforms before pro- 
claiming anything like hostility to them. 

Thursday.—Madame Olga Novikoff is back again 
in London, and has already begun to detail her 
views in the columns of the Daily Chronicle. I 
trust this excellent lady will not feel affronted if I 
say that her appearance among us at this particular 
juncture in affairs is not altogether an event 
for unmixed rejoicing. There has always been a 
certain resemblance between Madame Novikoff and 
the stormy petrel. She comes and she goes; but 
she seldom comes without bringing with her at 
least the suspicion of an international misunder- 
standing. Her well-meant attempts to bring about 
a revulsion of feeling in this country with regard to 
Russia have not had the success which they merited. 
Indeed, I am afraid they have rather tended to 
aggravate the evil against which they were directed. 
Her latest intervention is just as little calculated 
to succeed as any of her previous performances, 
We all know that the story of the Berlin Con- 
gress is not one of which England has any reason 
to be proud. It is the story of a sham victory 
secured by trickery and advertised with the un- 
blushing mendacity commonly associated with the 
publication of the virtues of a quack medicine. 
Lord Salisbury—who is now once more upon his 
trial—is not likely to rest his claim for fame upon 
the incidents connected with that Congress. He 
will cheerfully leave the artificial laurels which the 
representatives of England gathered at Berlin to 
wither on the forgotten grave of Lord Beaconsfield. 
It is absurd in these circumstances to convert the 
Armenian question into an occasion for a violent 
polemic against the English Prime Minister. Even 
the stoutest Liberal is more anxious now to save the 
Armenians than to discredit Lord Salisbury. Madame 
Novikoff mistakes us. We are Englishmen first—and 
Liberals afterwards. It is the honour of this country 
and the claims of outraged humanity that are at 
stake in the East; and we desire to see the right 
done, and done quickly, without regard to the ad- 
vantage of any particular party. Can Madame 
Novikoff say as much for Russia ? 

‘riday.—Another screech from Mr. John Red- 
mond, shriller and more utterly foolish than ever. 
One wonders what this gentleman’s game may be. 
To wreck Home Rule and secure, by doing so, the 
gratitude of a Tory Ministry? This is, at any rate, 
the certain result of his foolish efforts. I imagine, 
however, that he is thinking more about himself 
than about Home Rule. In the meantime his fol- 
lowers ought at least to understand that the chief 
triumph he is securing at present is to free those 
Liberals who are not heart and soul with the Home 
Rule cause from the pledge their party has given to 
Ireland. It needs a very stubborn political fibre to 
enable any English Liberal to remain loyal to a 
political cause of which Mr. Redmond is the repre- 
sentative. After all, a man may well feel that he is 
freed from an alliance when his ally seizes every 
opportunity of spitting in his face. This fact Mr. 
Redmond will do well to bear in mind. 

I have received a long letter from Mrs. Hurlbert, 
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the widow of Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, on the subject of 
my remarks on that gentleman a few weeks ago. 
The letter is not meant for publication ; but it is due 
to its writer to state that she emphatically declares 
her conviction of her husband's absolute innocence, 
and states that he had accumulated before his death 
many proofs of that innocence. For the sake of his 
memory it would be well to make them public. 








THE CHURCHES AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
esvatibipiais 
T is fitting at this season, when autumn is on us 
and winter is at hand and silence reigns at 
Westminster, that the voice of our varied Ecclesi- 
astical Parliaments should be heard in the land. We 
have had the Roman Catholics at Bristol, the 
Congregationalists at Brighton, the Baptists at 
Portsmouth, the Anglicans at Norwich. The clergy 
are, as a rule, an articulate body, and have in a high 
degree the ability to make themselves heard, though 
their hearers have often a correspondent faculty of 
judicious heedlessness. Yet it is well to remember 
that Church Congresses and Conferences are much 
more than safety-valves for the pent-up emotions 
of the clerical breast. They reflect the thoughts 
that are in the air, indicate the tendencies 
from which most is hoped or feared, open 
glimpses into the ecclesiastical mind, exhibit its 
temper, foreshadow its policies, and reveal the 
character of the religious communities which the 
mind inspires or governs. Thus a few years ago, 
when Tyndall was in his most bellicose vein and 
Huxley in his finest aggressive mood, the terms most 
lustily bandied about were “ Evolution,” “ Agnosti- 
cism,” “Materialism ;” and these created the “ psycho- 
logical climate” in which Mr. Arthur Balfour could 
handle with airy scepticism the “religion of hu- 
manity.” Later came Lux Mundi with its tentative 
and guarded concessions to criticism, and the 
atmosphere was thick with discussions as to the 
relation of legends and literature to history and 
faith. Last year education stood in the forefront, 
and this year, though reunion runs it hard, it still 
holds the post of honour. These discussions, if they 
do nothing else, do much to clear up and console the 
clerical mind and shape its public conduct. But 
they do more than this; they show what forces are 
most effective within the several ecclesiastical camps. 
It used to be said that Nonconformity was the back- 
bone of the Liberal party; it has now become 
evident that the backbone of the new Toryism is 
Conformity. Conservatism is the union of fearful 
interests against the principles and movements they 
fear, and of these interests the most potent, without 
any doubt, is clericalism. And so the student of 
politics may, if he carefully listen to the ecclesiastics 
in council, chance to overhear prophecies of policies 
yet to be. 

We shall meanwhile, however, not attempt any- 
thing so audacious as this. What has struck us in 
putting these various congresses and conferences 
together is their differences in character or type. 
The two great organised Churches—the Roman 
Catholic and the Anglican—were greatly exercised 
by the questions of education and reunion; but the 
two independent communities wére mainly occupied 
with questions of organisation and efficiency, how 
to become more religiously effective at home and 
abroad. To the two former the education problem 
means, How can public money be best and most amply 
secured for schools that shall still remain under our 
private control? but to the two latter it means, How 
can the State be most peremptorily hindered 
from further endowing, out of rates and taxes, 
the schools of rival and exclusive sects? Of 
these several bodies none can charge the others 
with dislike to education or aversion to religion. 
All have striven to educate, and have not grudged 
sacrifices for education; and all have been zealous in 
religion as in a good cause. But they conceive the 








function of the State in very different ways. The 
Anglican starts from the idea of an Endowed and 
Established Church ; and he holds it, either implicitly 
or explicitly, to be the duty of the State to support 
and help the Church in all the work proper to it as 
a Church. But the Independent starts from the idea 
of the Church as a free and autonomous community, 
into which men voluntarily enter, wherein they 
voluntarily abide, being bound the while to obey it 
and to minister out of their own substance to all its 
needs. In a word, he believes in the sufficiency of 
the Church within its own province, and the efficiency 
of the State within its domain ; but he denies that the 
State is competent to teach religion, or that it is 
compatible with the freedom and autonomy of the 
Church to accept support from the State, and the 
control which support involves or ought to involve. 
He further holds that it is an unjust thing for the 
State to distinguish between bodies that teach 
religion, granting special aid here, withholding 
special help there, particularly as the aid given 
may enable the wealthier and more aggressive body 
to force its opinions upon the children of the poorer 
and the less favoured. And he again objects that 
schools, which all are taxed or rated to maintain, 
should be controlled by those who are not respons- 
ible to the people who maintain them, and are used 
or may be used for purposes which the irresponsible 
managers may think religious, but a multitude of 
those who pay may think most pernicious. On the 
ground of justice and constitutional principle and 
procedure, the argument seems to us invincible. The 
schools which the State maintains ought to be the 
State’s schools; that the State should support and 
the Church control is in contradiction to the prin- 
ciples which underlie all our civil politics. 

It is this fundamental difference of idea that 
determines the different attitudes to this question. 
The axiom, “ A free Church in a free State,” means 
that the State can as little know the Church in the 
School as the School of the Church; that is, the 
argument which would endow, out of rates or 
taxes, the School which the clergyman _ rules, 
would justify the endowment of the School 
which a bishop establishes that his clergy may 
be trained. And it is necessary to perceive that 
nothing can so little serve religion as an educa- 
tional system which involves political injustice 
to any considerable section of the community. 
This is not an argument against religious education, 
but an argument for it, yet for it as distinctively 
the work of the Church done by it as a Church and 
not as a department of State, or as a subtle agency 
which can use the State as a means to its own ends. 
There is nothing so dangerous to a religious com- 
munity within a democratic State as dependence for 
the means of doing its own proper work upon the 
national treasury, which is in the last analysis the 
will of those who vote the supplies. It is like a 
challenge to perpetual questioning and criticism ; 
and binds the whole spiritual community to the 
support of the political party pledged to its interests. 
And a community so pledged purchases present 
help at the expense of ultimate loss. For nothing 
secularises like bondage to any party ; for it involves 
acceptance of all its methods, policies,and aims. The 
prophet who exists by the will of the king, comes to 
have no will but the king’s; and once he is reduced 
to this condition prophecy dies within him, and all 
that he has is the tongue of the dumb. Besides, to 
be the interest of one party is to be alien to another, 
and the alien seldom lives a well-assured or guarded 
life. Buffer states may be expedients necessary to 
the consistence of great but rival nationalities, but in 
the collision of the nationalities the buffers get hit 
upon both sides to their serious damage, if not com- 
plete collapse. So it is certain that a victory on the 
school question would be to the Church the beginning 
of an ignominious defeat, purchased at the price of a 
slavery which only the dissolution of its cherished 
relation to the State would end. If this be so, there 
are two alternative policies, and two only, which 
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the Church can safely or wisely follow — either 
maintain its own schools and be independent of all 
parties in the State, or surrender its schools to the 
State that it may devote itself with a freer mind 
and a stronger hand to its own proper work—the 
religious education of the young. If, instead, it 
gravely takes the tortuous Riley as the new Moses, 
it will soon find itself in a wilderness with only the 
waters of bitterness to drink and no promised land 
in view. 








THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
POLITICS. 





NE consequence of the shrinkage of the world 
has not yet been adequately realised on this 
side of the Atlantic. The United States as a great 
Power is coming into foreign politics, and is coming 
in to stay. Nearly a hundred years the tradition 
of non-intervention held sway in the minds of the 
American people. There was so much to do at 
home. They had neither time nor inclination to 
trouble themselves with what passed outside of 
their own extensive frontier. They had no navy to 
speak of, and their interests in Europe and Asia 
were few. The American in his wigwam sat apart 
like the Mikado in his palace, and both were re- 
garded as practically non-existent by the foreign 
Ministers of Europe. It has been, and is universally, 
assumed that for practical purposes there are only 
six great Powers; whereas what we have to face 
to-day is the hitherto unrecognised fact that there 
are now seven. The process of the evolution of the 
American foreign policy has been gradual but is 
unmistakable ; and in the last few weeks we have 
had more than one indication of the existence of 
aspirations in the American Republic which may at 
any moment lead to the active participation of 
America in a foreign war. 

Captain Mahan, whose opinion will be received 
with respect by all who pay any attention to the 
dynamics of international politics, has warned us in 
the current number of tke Harper, that the United 
States can no longer pursue its traditional policy of 
non-intervention; for the interests of the United 
States as a nation are now bound up with regions 
beyond the sea, in which they may, under some cir- 
cumstances, be forced to take action. The discussion 
which has gone on during the last week as to the 
frontier of Venezuela is a case in point. The colony 
of British Guiana and the independent republic of 
Venezuela cannot agree as to the precise line along 
which their frontier should be drawn between the 
rivers Orinoco and Esquibo. Each disputant asserts 
that the other is the aggressor, and meantime the 
debatable land is filling up with gold-diggers and 
settlers. It is a question solely concerning the 
British Empire and the Venezuelan Republic, but the 
Americans are showing every disposition to take a 
hand in the dispute. Congress has passed a resolu- 
tion calling for the reference of the question to 
arbitrators, and the Monroe doctrine is evoked by 
calculating politicians and hot-headed generals to 
justify any talk of frontier at the expense of John 
Bull. It is understood that Mr. Bayard has received 
instructions from Washington to express the views 
of the United States more forcibly than he has 
hitherto done on the question of the Venezuelan 
frontier. Strictly speaking, the United States has 
no locus standi in the matter. Her intervention is 
unwarranted by any treaty or any precedent in 
international law. It can only be defended on the 
ground that the Monroe doctrine is henceforth to 
be acted upon as governing all the foreign policy of 
the United States. And what is more serious is that 
it is not the Monroe doctrine pure and simple, but 
the Monroe doctrine with developments. The 
Monroe doctrine pure and simple recognised the 
status quo, and merely asserted the determination of 
the United States in resisting any attempt on the part 














of a European power to extend its jurisdiction in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Monroe doctrine as 
now interpreted by Captain Mahan and Senator 
Lodge goes much further than this. For, according 
to Captain Mahan— 


The force of circumstances has imposed upon her the 
necessity, recognised with practical unanimity by her people, 
of insuring to the weaker States of America, although of racial 
and political antecedents different from her own, freedom to 
develop politically along their own lines and according to their 
own capacities, without interference in that respect from 
governments foreign to these continents. The duty is self- 
assumed ; and, resting as it does not upon political philanthrop 
but simply upon our own proximate interests as affected by jc | 
foreign interference, has towards others rather the nature of a 
right than a duty. It is probably safe to say that an under- 
taking like that of Great Britain in Egypt, if attempted in this 
hemisphere by a non-American State, would not be tolerated by 
us if able to prevent it. 


This, being interpreted by the action of the United 
States in the case of Venezuela, means that the 
weaker States of America can count upon the assist- 
ance of the United States in their frontier disputes 
with any European colony, on the ground that if the 
frontier dispute is not settled according to the liking 
of the weaker State it is an interference with their 
freedom to develop politically along their own lines 
and according to their own capacities. At present, 
no doubt, the action of the United States goes no 
further than the friendly suggestion that we should 
refer the question to arbitration, but it is backed up 
and supported by claims which logically point to a 
declaration that any interference with the frontier 
claimed by Venezuela would be regarded at 
Washington as a declaration of war against the 
American Republic. This is a serious change of 
front; and it is to be feared that it is not quite 
appreciated at its proper value in Downing Street. 

When the Argentine Republic defaulted, one, at 
least, of our strong Imperialists declared himself in 
favour of a British occupation of the country, after 
the Egyptian precedent. “There is only one ob- 
jection to this,” said an American publicist to whom 
the observation was repeated, “and that is, that 
any such attempt would have been regarded by the 
United States as a declaration of war.” From this 
it is obvious that the American people have virtually 
proclaimed a protectorate of the United States over 
the whole of Central and South America—a pro- 
tectorate which rests on no basis in international 
law excepting the will of the sovereign Democracy 
of the United States. From the declaration of a 
protectorate to the unwilling but obligatory as- 
sumption of its responsibilities, there is but a very 
short step. At present, no doubt, popular idea in 
the United States is, that it is enough for Brother 
Jonathan to say “hands off” all round in order to 
secure all these half-breed caricatures of republics 
carte blanche to establish hell on earth in their own 
frontiers. But that, of course, is one of the delusions 
of infancy. If the United States intends to protect 
the South and Central American republics from the 
consequences of their own misdeeds, there is an in- 
evitable corollary that they be compelled to make 
their protegés behave. The disciplining of the half 
savage spawn of revolutionary adventure is not a 
task which anyone need envy the Government at 
Washington. 

The great meeting of sympathy with Cuban inde- 
pendence which was held at the close of the last 
month in the Central Music Hall, in Chicago, is 
another significant indication of the trend of public 
opinion. That meeting was important. For some 
time past England has learned to recognise Chicago 
as the breeding-ground and headquarters-camp of 
Irish disaffection ; but Chicago has hitherto confined 
its interest in foreign affairs to Anglo-Irish ques- 
tions. The Cuban meeting, which was presided over 
by the mayor and addressed by the leading repre- 
sentatives of religion and commerce in the central 
capital of the United States, bodes ill for the main- 
tenance of Spanish dominion in the West Indies, 
Meetings of Cuban sympathisers in New York have 
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been common enough. There are enough Cubans, 
and men who do business with Cubans, in the Empire- 
City to get up a meeting at any time. But the 
movement in Chicago bewildered the Cubans them- 
selves. They never expected such a stand of bolt 
from the blue on behalf of the insurgent cause. The 
Chicago meeting on behalf of Cuban independence is 
likely to prove as historic a meeting as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Blackheath meeting in denunciation of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. 

So far as the Western world is concerned, there- 
fore, we must take it that the people of the United 
States have made up their minds, first of all, to pro- 
hibit—if need be, with bayonet and rifle—any exten- 
sion whatever of European domination between the 
North Pole and the South; and,secondly, that popular 
sentiment in the United States is more or less en- 
thusiastically in favour of supporting any and every 
insurrectionary movement which has as its object 
the removal of a European flag from American soil. 
This is a tolerably large order, and one which will 
entail force, expenditure, and complications; but 
these are not clearly seen at present by the American 
citizen, who blunders blindfold, but headlong, along 
what used to be called the path of manifest destiny. 








A WORD TO THE IRISH PARTY. 


(FRoM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


A NY political philosopher who might have attended 
the Irish Nationalist meeting at Chancery Lane 
on Saturday night would have learned why it is 
that all Irish combinations are barely formed 
when they begin to fall to pieces. The object of 
the meeting was to commemorate the death of 
Mr. Parnell, but, although no one could question 
the loving loyalty of the members for their dead 
* Chief,” his name was scarcely mentioned at all. 
.The Chairman opened the proceedings in a speech 
in which he excused the absence of Mr. A., who was 
to preside, explaining to the audience (what they 
were apparently already cognisant of) that no Irish- 
man, in any part of the globe, was ever more ready 
with time and money—ay, even with life itself—to 
keep the National sentiment glowing. If any such 
man were really alive, however, it was himself—the 
Chairman. In fact, there was such a man, and it was 
he. Then he introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Mr. Yeats, whose address was all it should be. 

Mr. B. arose to move a vote of thanks to the 
speaker. After explaining that this was a duty he 
was altogether unfitted for, he further explained that 
he annually attended the Dublin demonstration, but 
this year he missed the train from Euston. It would 
not be so next year, and everyone who knew him 
knew that there was not a man living—in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America—more ready to spend time 
and money, &c., for his country. After about ten 
minutes of this he moved the vote, and sat down. 

Mr. C. arose to second it. After explaining that 
he was totally unfitted for the duty, he went on to 
tell that he had travelled through the length and 
breadth of Ireland, and most parts of England, but 
he had failed to find the man, and he didn’t believe 
the man was living, who was more ready than him- 
self to give time and money, &c., for his country, 
If there was such a man, let him prove it. After a 
considerable amount of this, he incidentally seconded 
the proposal. 

Then the Chairman arose for some purpose, and, 
as a preliminary, explained why he had not taken so 
active a part in affairs lately as perhaps he ought. 
He told, with evidently deep interest, several par- 
ticulars of bis mode of life, his injuries, his indigna- 
tions, his achievements in the National cause, and 
his personal hopes and expectations of the future. 

He was followed by Mr. D., who said he had been 
twelve years in Australia, where he had written an 
obituary article on Mr. Parnell, This he insisted on 





reading from beginning to end, after which he sat 
down with a sigh of pride. 

After that someone in the audience said some- 
thing which offended the Chairman. The Chairman 
arose in great wrath. Ten per cent. of the audience 
arose at the same time. For ten or fifteen minutes 
there was an angry babblement, in which the only 
thing that could be definitely grasped was the fact 
that here was a Chairman and ten per cent. of an 
audience, and if you travelled through Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, you would not discover anyone 
so ready to give tims and money, and even life itself, 
for their country. 

This paramount importance of the Ego—of all 
the Egos—is it not the cause of the persistent 
failure of Irishmen to effect anything practical in 
politics? No one can doubt the depth and endurance 
of the National sentiment and the individual energy 
of Irish politicians. But ought they not to take a 
lesson from the Parnell movement, which was effec- 
tive only so long as the various Egos were suppressed ? 








INTERNATIONAL SPORT. 


TO one can fail to view with interest and approval 
LN the increase of international contests in all forms 
of sport between the representatives of England and 
the English races who keep up English habits under 
other names abroad. Nor is our interest lessened by 
the fact that the results of these contests are some- 
times humbling to our pride. Yachtsmen and 
cricketers, rowing men and runners, from the United 
States and Canada, from Australia and the Cape, 
have long since learned to challenge England’s 
supremacy in the world of sport; and, anxious as 
we are to hold our own, we confess that we 
view without dissatisfaction the occasional suc- 
cesses of our rivals. It is, perhaps, a salutary 
thing that the triumphs of Mr. Stoddart’s great 
eleven should be tempered by recollections of 
Australian victories in the past, and that the defeat 
administered some time since by our University 
athletes to the representatives of America should be 
counterbalanced by the remarkable victories of 
American athletes last week. If such gatherings are 
to be continued, the stimulus of victory and success 
needs to be distributed among both sides alike, and 
though even in such friendly contests misunder- 
standings may at times spring up, there can be no 
doubt that the frequency and repetition of these 
games tends to promote good fellowship and kindly 


feeling, and help§ these great groups of disunited , 


kinsmen to know each other and to understand each 
other more. 

It is in this chastened and becoming spirit that 
we approach the recent records of Anglo-American 
sport. We have had, it is not to be denied, a series 
of decisive beatings. First of all came the great 
yacht race, rendered supremely interesting by Lord 
Dunraven’s plucky challenge, and rendered still 
more disappointing by the angry fiasco with which 
it closed. Wedo not now propose to reopen a con- 
troversy which led to much regrettable misunder- 
standing, or to apportion blame on either side. But 
it will be generally admitted that there is need of 
improvement in the conditions under which the races 
for the cup are sailed, and we welcome the announce- 
ment that the Valkyrie is to winter in American 
waters, and that there is a possibility of her re- 
newing the struggle next year, as evidence that 
such improvement may be forthcoming, and that the 
memory of the unfortunate contest of this autumn 
may be obliterated before long by a thoroughly 
satisfactory race. Then, following on our yachting 
disasters, there came the overwhelming and un- 
mitigated defeat of the London Athletic Club at the 
hands of its namesake in New York. And now, last 
week, both from New York and from Toronto, we 
get tidings of the rout of our representatives and of 
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the temporary overthrow of our prestige. The small 
number of events—three only out of eight for which 
they entered—carried off by the Englishmen who 
took part in the annual games of the Amateur 
Athletic Association of Canada, on Saturday last, 
administers a rebuff to our pride. But the even 
smaller proportion of successes, three out of eleven, 
secured by the representatives of Cambridge in their 
battle with the representatives of Yale, on the same 
day, in New York, completes for the moment the 
tale of our humiliation. With one or two notable 
exceptions, the English team collapsed. The loss of 
the 100 and 300 yards, in particular, and the defeat 
of the Cambridge men in the 120 yards hurdle race, 
run on turf in the English style, came as an un- 
pleasant surprise. But even worse were the results 
of some of the other trials which went to swell the 
triumph of their competitors and hosts. 

Of course, excuses have been forthcoming since, 
and no doubt the heat and the climatic conditions 
told most against the Cambridge men. But we 
prefer to accept the explanation which Mr. Horan, 
the Cambridge president, so frankly offered, to 
admit that the American system of rigorous self- 
denial under training probably accounts for the 
superiority of the representatives of Yale, and to 
acknowledge that the best team won. What is 
really satisfactory in the contest is the proof which 
it gives us that American times and American re- 
cords are not so liable, as we may have been ready 
to suspect, to be exaggerated by patriotic zeal, but 
are for the most part honest and authentic facts. 
And what is even more a matter of congratulation is 
the spirit of fairness, of cordiality, and of unfeigned 
goodwill which marked the competition throughout. 
All the arrangements are reported to have been 
perfect, and the crowd of spectators applauded the 
Cambridge men, when they won distinction, almost 
as heartily as they applauded their own friends, 
There is so much wild talk, rendered wilder by 
repetition and by distance, which one sometimes sees 
quoted from American papers, when these inter- 
national contests take place, that English people 
allow themselves to receive a false impression as to 
the fairness shown to competitors on the other side 
of the Atlantic. We welcome, therefore, with the 
greater satisfaction, any evidence which goes to 
prove that, apart from possible individual misunder- 
standings and occasional outbursts in an irresponsible 
Press, the vast majority of Americans are, as we 
have never doubted, as anxious for fair play as any 
Englishman can be, and as ready to accord it to 
British sportsmen as Australians or Canadians, or 
any other nations that love and value the good- 
fellowship of games. 





THE MODEL READER. 





R. JOHN CLIFFORD has been discoursing on the 
Press with much appreciation of editors (when 

they are young), and with a very distinct conception 
of the right way to read a newspaper. The editor, 
in the early flush of manhood, is encouraged in well- 
doing: he is prompted by youthful enthusiasm to 
tackle great problems, and Dr. Clifford cheers him 
on. But, after all, his province is small ; he flashes his 
iridescent wings like the Angel in Mr. Wells’s clever 
story, “The Wonderful Visit”; but he is cribb’d 
and cabin’d within the scope of leading articles, 
which are not always heeded by the public. The 
ideal figure in Dr. Clifford’s vision is the Model 
Reader ; not your mere skimmer of gossip, not the 
student of the money article, but the man whose 
mission it is “first to build himself, and next to 
build a society.” It is possible that the editor (how- 
ever young) does not always address this personage, 
and that the newspaper proprietor does not count 
upon him to increase the circulation ; but his building 
operations are going on nevertheless at the West- 











bourne Park Literary Institute ; he is busy selecting 
bricks from the news of the day, and laying on the 
mortar of optimism with a trowel. Dr, Clifford does 
not employ the picturesque imagery of Dr. Talmage, 
who says the Press is the “ front wheel of the Lord’s 
chariot,” an illustration which suggests that Dr. 
Talmage coins his phrases when riding a bicycle. 
But the idea that the newspaper is a composite 
workshop, brickfield, and quarry, in which the Model 
Reader handles the materials for the reconstruction 
of the social system, puts a new responsibility on 
sub-editors who arrange the news which serves this 
exalted purpose, and who must be at least as young 
as their chiefs if they are to perform their task with 
the needful glow. 

Unfortunately, the sub-editor, a realist with the 
best intentions, has quite a different mission. It is 
his business to collect the most interesting news in a 
given space, not to discriminate with a philosophical 
sense of proportion. The more wars, crimes, convul- 
sions of every kind he can gather in a single page, 
the happier is his professional conscience. But how 
does this help the Model Reader? He takes up his 
morning paper, and finds the conquest of Madagascar, 
massacres at Constantinople, barbarities in Armenia, 
threatened assassinations at Sofia, bigotry in China 
and at Norwich, robbery, inquests, and the morals 
of Mr. Athelstan Riley. What is he to surmise from 
such a welter of battle, murder, sudden death, and 
sectarian folly? Dr. Clifford says it is important to 
distinguish between fact and what pretends to be fact. 
It is, indeed ; but the Model Reader, unless endowed 
with superhuman intelligence, cannot always avoid 
partisanship of the pretence. Suppose he has strong 
views on the drink question; he turns to the police 
intelligence, and finds that drink is paramount. He 
looks at the revenue returns, and, behold, alcohol is 
again conspicuous. He examines the statistics of 
pauperism, and sees them floating in liquor. What 
he does not see in his paper is a constant reminder 
that the bulk of the population is sober, that the 
revenue on alcohol is paid by moderation, not by 
excess. These facts do not come into the news- 
papers, because they are not news; they are com- 
pletely overshadowed by the daily crimes of in- 
temperance ; and thus many diligent readers are 
strengthened in the conviction that the ultimate 
prohibition of the liquor traffic is the only solution 
of a problem which still defies the resources of 
statesmanship. Dr. Clifford ought to have warned 
his Model Reader that what the newspaper omits is 
often of greater importance than what it prints, and 
that the disproportionate prominence of a particular 
set of facts is more misleading than assertions which 
have no foundation. 

Take a question on which Dr. Clifford has ex- 
pressed a strong opinion. He has read something 
in the English newspapers about the threatened 
disfranchisement of the negroes in South Carolina 
by an educational qualification. He says that such 
an injustice must bring punishment on the United 
States—perhaps in the shape of another civil war. 
Here the Model Reader is in danger of going very 
far astray. Dr. Clifford may hold the theory of 
the absolute political equality of white and black; 
but it is a theory which has lost nearly all moral 
weight in America. Nominally it remains in the 
American Constitution, but actually — to adapt 
Prince Bismarck’s famous phrase—it is not worth 
the bones of a single Federal soldier. Public 
opinion in the North would never demand war for 
the sake of the political rights of negroes— 
rights which have been systematically ignored 
by both the great American parties for many 
years. The emancipation of the negro is not 
questioned ; but his enfranchisement is pretty 
generally regarded in America as a blunder. In the 
South he is often abominably ill-used ; in the North, 
where his life is safe, he encounters the deep-rooted, 
inveterate prejudice of white against black. All the 
enthusiasm for his liberation has passed away ; he 
excites that racial antipathy which no constitutional 
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formula can conquer; in civil affairs he still wears 
the badge of servitude; by all classes of the superior 
race he is treated as physically prolific and mentally 
sterile. Dr. Clifford tells us that the newspaper 
helps the Model Reader to the “criticism of life,” 
to the proper understanding of universal laws; 
but, in spite of this assistance, he remains un- 
acquainted with the essential conditions of a 
very grave problem, which cannot be settled by 
abstract ideas of justice, based on experience in a 
country where the enmities of colour are unknown. 
It is possible that, if the Model Reader were to 
extend his studies to the American Press, he might 
be cured of the notion that American sentiment 
would countenance civil war for the sake of the 
negro; but, as Dr. Clifford is said to have shown his 
audience at the Westbourne Park Institute how to 
read a certain journal, “scissors in hand,” we are 
afraid that his illustrations of the law of “ inevit- 
able” punishment are rather arbitrarily circum- 
scribed. The enthusiasm of youthful editors is, no 
doubt, contagious, but it is not omniscient. 

A newspaper, then, is, in one sense, like the 
realistic novelist: it does not give a sufficient 
breadth of life to justify any social builder in 
fashioning from it immortal bricks with the scissors. 
Even if the Model Reader could master all the 
newspapers of the world—a ghastly undertaking— 
he would only increase the mass of his facts with- 
out bringing order out of the chaos. Dr. Clifford, 
who is no mean judge of literature, regrets that 
great books are losing their hold on the people, and 
clings to the newspaper as a substitute. He is even 
persuaded that the miscellaneous “ comedies and 
tragedies" in the public prints make the art of 
the dramatist superfluous. “There is no need to 
go to the theatre.” It might as well be said that 
there is no need to study any artistic representation 
of life, that literature itself is superseded by the daily 
epitome of the law courts, that the philosopher and 
the poet are alike obsolete. Dr. Clifford is not of that 
‘opinion ; but why should he suggest to the students 
of the Westbourne Park Institute that the news- 
paper is all-sufficing? The effect of this is to make 
the Model Reader content with partial information 
and short views, and to develop in him a snippety 
habit of mind, prone to hasty assumptions, and un- 
willing to weigh evidence. It is not possible for him to 
be always looking in his newspaper for “illustrations 
of the laws of life’ when he has had no intellectual 
training to fit him for the comprehension of those 
laws. Had Dr. Clifford urged that without books 
there can be no real education, that the newspaper 
is an excellent auxiliary, but a very bad general- 
issimo, he would have given sound advice; but to 
discourage—unwittingly, it may be—the taste for 
literature by stimulating a passion for the daily 
smattering of news, is an unhappy inspiration in a 
teacher who exercises so wide and, in the main, so 
salutary an influence. 








GOVERNMENT BY MURDER. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, October 4th, 1895. 

T seemed incredible that after so persistent 
denials of the Sassoun massacre the Turkish Go- 
vernment should permit Christians to be “Sassouned” 
in these streets before the eyes of all and under the 
very shadow of the Sultan. But the evidence is over- 
whelming that the slaughter of Armenians here, 
which has again lifted the screen from the methods 
of Tarkish administration, was abetted, was con- 
stantly participated in, was approved, was com- 
manded by officials so high in rank that every well- 
wisher of Turkey is dumb before the revelation. 
There is no time for adjectives, nor is there need of 
them in the story I wish to tell. Simple facts which 
are typical will be set down, that an impression may 
be given of the terror which to-day holds the 





Armenians of this city blockaded in their houses, 
The necessary adjectives will be supplied by every 
reader without prompting. I have only to say that 
the facts here given have been patiently sifted, and 
are for the most part taken from the lips of eye- 
witnesses, supported by corroborating testimony. 

On Monday, the 30th, the Armenians undertook 
to carry a petition to the Grand Vizier. The scheme 
was foolish, all must grant, for it was certain that 
the Turks would not wish a band of several hundred 
Armenians to go to the Sublime Porte for any pur- 
pose. But the plan was in accord with usages of the 
Empire in respect to the right of petition, and it 
does not appear that the Armenians did anything 
illegal except to persist in claiming the right to go 
forward when ordered by the police to disperse. 
Before this demonstration took place a large number 
of Softas (Mohammedan theological students) sud- 
denly made their appearance as if on patrol duty in 
and about the Armenian quarters of the city. They 
were armed in many cases with revolvers and dirks, 
and all carried heavy clubs of uniform size and 
shape, as if taken from some common store-house. 
The aspect of these men was so unusual that 
Mohammedans as well as Christians called the 
attention of the police to the sudden irruption, 
and begged to have these menacing interlopers sent 
back to their seminaries. In every case the police 
answered that the matter concerned the Government 
alone. 

After the dispersal of the Armenian petitioners 
in the early afternoon, the police commenced to stop 
and search every Armenian who passed through the 
streets. All who had arms, even if the arm was 
nothing more than a large pocket-knife, were 
arrested. Many who had nothing that could be 
styled a concealed weapon were also arrested on 
suspicion that they would have had arms if they had 
been able to provide them. In several cases the 
police themselves remonstrated with the officer 
making the arrest for doing so, on the ground of lack 
of any evidence, but they would be told that sus- 
picion was sufficient reason. As soon as an Armenian 
was arrested and sent off to headquarters the uses of 
the Softas became manifest. They would rush up 
and beat the prisoner about the head with their 
clubs, the police making no resistance. In a great 
number of cases the unhappy prisoner was so stunned 
that he had to be carried to the prison, while, ina 
number impossible to estimate, the victim had his 
skull fractured at the second or third blow, and was 
dragged into some neighbouring corner to await the 
arrival of the scavenger carts to carry the “offal” 
away. This method of procedure was continued 
throughout Monday and Tuesday, and in the more 
remote parts of the city it was still going onon Wed- 
nesday morning. On Tuesday morning a friend of 
mine was near the shore in the vicinity of the Con- 
stantinople Railway station. Suddenly he heard a 
ery, “ There is an Armenian!” A hundred hoarse 
throats took up the cry. There was a rush of the 
crowd—two or three police in the lead—like a pack of 
hounds after adeer. The poor wretch was overtaken, 
and in a moment he had been beaten to death by 
those fearful clubs in the presence of the police, and 
before the horror-stricken eyes of my friend. A 
short time after this, in the same place, two Arme- 
nians were arrested by the police, and were killed 
before they had gone a hundred yards. In the dis- 
trict of Ak Serai an Armenian money-changer, not 
aware of the genera! battue of his race that was 
going on, had opened his shop for business. Three 
Softas who were passing happened to notice him. 
“ This is one of them!” they cried. They seized the 
man, beat him to death, emptied into their own 
pockets the contents of his money bags, and then 
dragged the body by the legs to the police station as 
that of a “rebel.” It was hard for Armenians to 
believe that absolutely innocent men would be 
hunted like vermin. But before noon on Tuesday 
they had barricaded themselves in their houses in 
mortal terror of their lives. Those who were 
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absolutely forced to go out dared not walk, but went 
in cabs, hiding themselves behind the curtains. 

Meanwhile, at the Ministry of Police all the clerks 
and civilians were cleared out on Monday, and the 
office rooms were filled with soldiers. There seems 
to have been a determination to kill every man 
known to have had a part in the Armenian Demon- 
stration. At all events, certain men were bayoneted 
instantly on arrival at the Ministry, and without any 
form of trial. Others were killed with clubs by the 
police at the Ministry of Police, as they were being 
led from the room where they had been examined to 
the dungeon where they were to be confined. One 
man thus killed at the entrance to the dungeon, in 
the presence of my informant, the soldiers kept on 
pounding until his head was reduced to a jelly. 
Another prisoner cried out: ‘He is dead. Why beat 
a dead body? O brave Turkish soldiers! If you 
must beat someone, beat me. I am still alive, and 
it is no shame to beat a living man.” Two or three 
men clubbed this young man, and he was dragged 
into the dungeon bleeding from a broad gash in the 
side of his head. Perhaps he deserved it, for daring 
to have feelings and to express them at such a time. 
Later in the day, when the policemen in the court of 
the Ministry got warmed up to their work, they made 
it a practige to club every prisoner brought in from 
the street; so that the passage from the great gate of 
the Ministry to the door of the receiving room was 
&@ mere running of a gauntlet. The men standing on 
each side of the roadway rained blows from their 
clubs upon the head and shoulders of the helpless 
victim. If the man fell under the blows, or had his 
head broken open, or his arm broken, he was taken 
at once to the hospital, to be entered on the list of 
those brought in wounded. One young man, who is 
a prisoner, tells a frightful story of having been 
clubbed and thrown for dead upon a pile of dead in 
the room of the examining magistrate. There is no 
means at hand of verifying his story, although it is 
plausible. And there is certainly enough of horror 
and brutality in the conduct of the police at the 
Ministry without this added horror. That at least 
thirty or more Armenians were killed in cold blood 
after arriving at the Ministry, and in most cases 
without anyone taking the trouble to learn their 
names, seems to be a fact. The Government has 
carried to the Armenian Hospital, outside of the 
walls near the Seven Towers, a large number of dead 
bodies. With a Government, as with any ordinary 
murderer, a dead body is sometimes a hard thing to 
dispose of. So these horribly mangled bodies have 
been given over to the Armenians for burial. At 
noon on Wednesday, eighty dead had thus been 
carried to the hospital, and others were still being 
brought in. 

Tuesday night was selected by the Turkish rabble 
for a series of horrible crimes. Armenian workmen 
from the interior herd together in rooms in khans 
and in coffee-houses in different parts of the city. 
Several of these places were sacked on Tuesday 
night, and their inmates killed without mercy. In 
Scutari an Armenian baker with his workmen, who 
were engaged in preparing the bread for the morn- 
ing’s baking, seven persons in all, were killed by a 
Turkish mob as a pastime. At Cassim Pasha, on the 
Golden Horn, at the foot of Pera Hill, there was a 
most awful affair. Thirty-five Armenians lodged in 
a coffee-house. The eye-witness who told me the 
story—a man well known to me as trustworthy— 
did not know whether all the men who lodged there 
were in the place at the time of the attack. But all 
who were there were killed. At a little distance, in 
another similar place, a band of Kourds have their 
lodging, who are employed as scavengers by the 
municipality. These Kourds went, as usual, to the 
mosque on Tuesday evening for their evening prayer. 
From the mosque they acquired new fervour, and 
came howling to the Armenian coffee-house. To 
batter in the door was the work of a very short 
time; and then arose a fearful din of cries and 
curses, of blows that sounded like pistol-shots, of 











screams and groans which my friend tells me he 
cannot forget in years. This lasted for about an 
hour, gradually growing fainter until all was still. 
Only one Armenian was seen to escape from the 
place. He was a boy of fifteen. Two Kourds ran 
out after him and killed him as they had killed 
the most of the others—by beating his head to 
pulp. After their work was done the Kourds 
went back to their lodgings unmolested by the 
police, who had stood by throughout the whole 
terrible slaughter. After an hour or so a couple 
of mounted officers came up and sat on their 
horses looking at the place. Then they rode 
away, and soon some municipality scavenger carts 
came up. The bodies, completely stripped of their 
clothing, were thrown into the carts and carried 
away. The carts had to come a second time to 
complete the removal. In the Turkish mind the 
next best thing to preventing an untoward event is 
to declare that it has not happened. At dawn the 
Government had workmen on the ground, endeavour- 
ing to clean up and cover up the pools of blood 
which made the street in front of that coffee-house 
resemble an ill-kept shambles. Similar affairs 
occurred at the Adrianople gate, at Chukur 
Cheshme Han and at Tophane that same night. 
It is only fair to say that women were not molested 
in any of these outbreaks, and that none but 
Armenians were touched. Greeks were able in some 
cases to save Armenians from death by declaring 
that they were Greeks. But these two facts show 
most clearly the deliberate and premeditated 
character of the butchery of Armenians. It may 
be called an outburst of fanatic fury on the part 
of a Muslim population. That fanatic fury was so 
far under control of the will that Greeks and 
Europeans have been in no danger on either of the 
terrible three days. I myself walked about the 
streets to observe the bearing of the Softas and of 
the police, and was in no wise disturbed. The 
whole massacre was a calmly devised and executed 
punishment to Armenians for daring to wish for 
reforms. 

Words can add nothing to these facts. There 
is no need to send commissions to the interior 
provinces of Turkey to endeavour to form opinions 
as to the nature of its administration of the Govern- 
ment. At the capital the whole system has been 
illustrated without a particle of shame, and as I 
write Turks and police are congratulating each 
other on the good lesson given to the Armenians, 
who are driven out of sight entirely. Have civilised 
nations any duty to perform in this case or not? 








THE WOMEN’S CAMORRA. 
T was the village festa of the Madonna in Monte 
Fortino. On that day the three hundred women 
of the place walk together in procession from the 
parish church to the Virgin's chapel, which is up the 
hill toward the empty palace of the Borghesi. The 
women were standing along the street, which climbs 
in long zigzags between the ancient houses. They 
were attending to the morning toilet of the children, 
with other household operations that go on best 
in the open air of the street. Neighbours talked 
pleasantly together. All spoke at the same time, 
each without stopping to hear what the others were 
saying. There was only the wife of the old postino 
who gave no sign of life. The groups within sight 
of her house looked at the closed door and nodded 
meaningly. 

The new postino whistled and sang in agreeable 
alternation. He was harnessing his two horses to 
the carriage which it was his business to drive twice 
a day to the railway station, a mile and a half away. 
The man whose place he had taken always walked 
back and forth with the mail, when there was any. 
He had done this ever since there was a railway from 
Rome to Naples; and he had refused to buy the 
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horses which Signor Crispi now decided were 
necessary to the dignity of United Italy. His suc- 
cessor turned all this over in his mind as he started 
off to meet the morning train. The women looked 
at him in silence as he rattled down the roughly- 
paved street past the old postino’s door. He drew 
up in the lower village at the little, open space of the 
fountain, and entered the osteria of Eugenio Valeri. 
A few men were lingering over their morning cups, 
but they rose and sidled away at his approach. He 
asked uneasily for a glass of the vino superiore at 
three soldi, and was served in silence. The sour, 
heady vintage loosened his own tongue. 

“What is there new, signor padrone?” 

“Does the King’s postman—he that bears news 
to and fro twice every day, in a carriage with two 
horses—come to the innkeeper for news ?” 

“ And why not? since I alone seem shut out from 
all that is new in this village where Umberto Primo 
has placed me.” 

“ What would you have? The King’s prosecutor 
casts thirty of our best men into the iron cage at 
Frosinone, and the judges believe him when he says 
we are all delinquenti nati. Even now the court has 
admonished ninety-two others that they walk with 
care. It was otherwise when the Camorra had its 
paranza here in my inn. Then I had news such as 
men can give. Now all is left to the women.” 

“The women, then, have something new to show 
us ?” asked the postman lightly. 

“As to that, who knows?” answered the inn- 
keeper ; and he closed the conversation by stooping 
to rinse the glass, from which the other had drunk, 
in an earthen vessel filled with water at his feet. 

The postman drove away down the road leading 
to the plain. He was from Velletri, the nearest large 
town, not ten miles distant by the winding highway ; 
yet he felt himself alone in foreign parts. It was 
eight o’clock when he came to the*station. There 
were ten minutes in which to talk before the train 
would arrive from Rome. The station-master ac- 
costed him. 

“ How goes life yonder, on the hill ?” 

“ Whether it goes well or whether it goes ill, I at 
least do not know,” answered the postman. 

The other looked at him curiously. “So you, too, 
have learned that the folk of Monte Fortino like not 
the stranger. But they have not yet shot at you, in 
the open daylight of the street, as they did at each 
sindaco out of four whom the King sent them. You 
are in luck, signor postino, not to have made ac- 
quaintance with the piano della torretta.” 

“The piano della torretta?” gasped the postman. 

“It is where you cross the bed of the dry torrent 
at the foot of the hill. It will be two years since 
the contractor of the limestone quarries of Prince 
Borghese left this station with his agent in a carroz- 
zino, even as you will do to-day after the coming 
of the morning train. I was here as I am now, 
when shortly we heard first one and then two rifle- 
shots. When we reached the piano there was no 
one but the contractor, dead, and the agent dying.” 

The postman was white to his trembling lips. 

* Bah!” said the other, as the noise of the train 
was heard, “all that is ancient history. The court 
of Frosinone has put an end to it. Only the women 
are left in Monte Fortino—and they carry no rifles.” 

From a third-class waggon, with dirty floor and 
hard benches, stepped a Capuchin friar, uncouth in 
his coarse gown and bare feet. With him alighted a 
group of working men, old acquaintances of the 
postman, coming up from Velletri to the Prince's 
quarries. He nodded to them as one who has risen 
in his state of life, and greeted the friar, whom he 
was to drive to Monte Fortino for the second mass 
of the day. He then busied himself with stowing 
away carefully in his black bag the single news- 
paper, which was for the parish priest, and the two 
letters, of which he noticed one was for Eugenio 
Valeri. When the train bad gone on and the gate 
where the highway crosses the track was opened, he 
started off across the plain with the friar by his side. 








The only way up the steep ascent to the rock on 
which Monte Fortino is built is by the beaten road. 
Only the goats can climb up at other points of the 
cliff. In the feudal days of war between neighbours 
this was a natural stronghold, and from that time 
the hands of the inhabitants of Monte Fortino have 
been against every man not of themselves. The 
postman drove forward in silence. When he reached 
the little table-land at the head of the first slope he 
looked intently at the thicket stretching away to 
his right. It seemed like the tops of bushes or 
young trees growing from beneath the surface of 
the ground. He had not noticed them before. 

“Riverenza, by your leave I would go yonder for 
a moment. I know not yet the piano della torretta.” 

The friar gave him a keen glance. “So they 
have begun even with you. Hbbene, they are as 
hounds in whose blood is the hunt. Go!” 

The postman found that the thicket grew up 
from the bed of a watercourse long since dry. He 
climbed down the bank, which was deeper than a 
man’s height, and saw before him an unobstructed 
way around the hill. It must lead to the other side 
of Monte Fortino, where there was no thoroughfare 
and the macchie were the densest. The rank growth 
of plants and bushes at the top shielded anyone in 
it from observation, and a company of gendarmes 
would be powerless to seize one who knew its 
windings. 

The postman returned to the carriage, dusty and 
paler than before. The friar held out to him an 
open snuff-box, and then comforted himself with a 
generous pinch. The other sneezed at the contact of 
the yellow powder with his nostrils. The friar, after 
wiping his nose with care and thrusting box and 
handkerchief back in his sleeve, took up his proper 
work as a ghostly father. 

“ Figliuolo, remember always that man, being 
born of woman, remains never long in the same 
state. Now this people of Monte Fortino has been 
too long in the state of violence. I myself was here 
when news came of the sentence of Frosinone—three 
to prison for life, four to thirty years each of solitary 
confinement, and twenty-three to more than three 
hundred years, taken together, of the same penalty, 
as I have heard it added up. For you, therefore, 
my son, be consoled, since only women now remain 
here—which is yet stronger evidence of approaching 
change.” 

The procession was forming as they made their 
way up the village street. All the women, old and 
young alike, were dressed in white, from the flat, 
square panni covering the head to the stiff bodice 
encasing the waist as with plate-armour. Each held 
in her hand a candle tied with a long white ribbon. 
The postman walked his horses slowly, not to inter- 
fere with the women hurrying on their way to the 
church. The door of the old postino’s house flew 
open, and his wife took her place in the crowd, 
which made respectful way for her. The friar took 
snuff again. The postman could not keep his eyes 
from the apparition. 

Alone of all the women in the street, she was 
dressed in black from head to foot. A black veil 
was bound closely round her forehead and hung 
down her back, and her candle was tied with a 
streaming black ribbon. She walked steadily for- 
ward, looking neither to the right nor to the left. 

The friar got down at the church, and the post- 
man, leaving his mailbag at the office and securing 
his horses in the courtyard, hurried back for the 
Mass. He could look only at the black-robed figure 
kneeling well up toward the altar. At last the 
hymn began which was the signal for the procession 
to move out to the chapel of the Madonna. The 
women sang together, each with tune and syllables 
of her own. A toothless hag with sharp eyes 


nudged a younger neighbour. 
“It is for her vow. Who shall wonder at it?” 
The other looked inquiringly. 
“It is that the new postino be killed, or at least 
The lines in the yellow cheeks of the 
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older woman puckered ominously as she closed her 
mouth. 

The postman, leaning unobserved against a pillar 
near by, had heard all. He slank back among the 
men, who neither made way for him nor noticed his 
presence. He followed along with them out into the 
bright sunshine, seeing always far ahead the black 
figure among the white. He knelt with the men in 
the shade of the dark green ilex trees before the 
chapel doors, which were swung wide open. The 
priest, accompanied by white-robed boys with holy 
water and censer, walked between the rows of 
kneeling women up to the altar, ablaze with lights. 
As they passed, the black figure leaned over and 
took a few grains of the incense from the vessel in 
the boy’s hand. 

The final benediction was over, and the women’s 
candles had been left to burn themselves away at 
the Madonna's shrine in earnest of the vow dearest 
to each one’s heart. The one black ribbon stood out 
against the yellow wax and the white ribbons of its 
neighbours. 

The people marched back in disorderly groups to 
their homes. As the postman passed his prede- 
cessor’s door, it opened, and a black arm sprinkled 
the dust of incense over him, while a voice shrieked : 
“ May they all burn, come la canfora!” 

The door was closed sharply. 

“We shall see what we shall see,” said the women 
to each other as they went into their houses. 

The postman entered the courtyard where he had 
left his horses. As he attended to their wants he 
neither whistled nor sang. STODDARD DEWEY. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LORD LONDONDERRY’S SPEECH. 


Srr,—TuHe Speaker of last week, in an article headed 
“The House of Lords,” alludes to myself, and attributes to me 
the expression, “ Useless Peers.” I do not complain of the 
expression being attributed to me; but if you will do me the 
favour of perusing the enclosed letter that appeared in the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle on the earliest opportunity after the 
delivery of my speech at Ripon, you will see that not only did 1 
never make use of the expression, but the views I expressed with 
regard to the House of Lords were exactly the reverse of those 
reported by the reporter to the Press Association. 

I have received from the Press Association, and also from 
the manager of the Newcastle Daily Chronicle (the only local 
paper that misreported me), the most courteous explanation of 
the errors of the reporter; and I am sure I have only to draw 
your attention to the matter to ensure me equal courtesy at your 
hands.— Your obedient servant, LONDONDERRY. 

Wynyard Park, Stockton-on-Tees, October 9th, 1895. 


WE need not say that we regret very much that we should 
have been led, through a reporter's blunder, to attribute 
to Lord Londonderry a phrase which it now appears he 
never used.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 


INSURANCE “AGAINST SICKNESS.” 


Dear Srr,—I have read with much interest the article in 
your last number under the head of “ Insurance,” especially the 
portion of it referring to insurance against disease. I have de- 
voted much thought to that question for some years past, and 
the Association with which I have the honour to be connected 
was founded for the purpose of supplying facilities for providing 
against sickness to those business and professional men to whose 
needs the friendly society system is not suited. If the checks 
which are supposed to operate with regard to working men’s 
societies do not exist in connection with a society such as this, 
there are still other checks which we regard as not less effective. 
The purpose of any such society must be, not to furnish a profit 
to the assured, but to indemnify him wholly or in part against 
loss, and it is only where a protit can be made by malingering 
that malingering will be resorted to. 

No doubt there is a great deal of moral risk; but when it is 
explained that we do not provide larger sums than two-thirds 
of the assured’s earnings, it will be quite obvious that where 
those earnings cease, in the case of illness, the assured’s personal 
interest will be the strongest incentive to his getting back to his 
work; and, even where the earnings do not cease, a business or 
professional man is, as a rule, too anxious to get back to his 
ordinary avocation to lay up for what may be made out of such 








a society as this. It has been generally conceded by the insur- 
ance, as well as by the general, Press that we have succeeded in 
solving this somewhat difficult question of providing for the 
elass to which your contributor refers the same advantages as 
the working classes have been enabled to provide for themselves 
by means of their elubs.—I am, yours faithfully, 
Henry Brown, Manager. 
The Sickness and Accident Assuravee Association, Limited. 
24, York Place, Edinburgh, October 9th, 1895. 








IN THE TIME OF HARVEST. 





SS. ere they set 

kK) Shall put the dawn to shame: 
Autumn trees aflame 

Their blossoms may forget: 
Whence then my heart's regret ? 


Moons, when they sail 

On silver seas of light, 

Mourn not the early flight 

Of the young crescent pale : 
What doth my heart bewail ? 


More than my dreams foretold 

The fruitful seasons bring: 

Ah! give me back one glint of Spring, 

Her primrose pure and cold ; 

And down into the dust I'd fling 

This wealth of garnered gold. 

Alas! alas! my heart, that we must now grow old. 


HELEN CHISHOLM. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





DorotTHy DINGLEY. 


N my talks about Mr. Aitken’s capital edition of 

Defoe’s Romances and Narratives, I have skipped 
over the volume containing “The History of the Life 
and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Campbell.” I return 
to it now, or rather to the famous “ Remarkable 
Passage of an Apparition,” which Mr. Aitken, with 
his usual good judgment, has included in the Ap- 
pendix. And I do so for three reasons. In the first 
place, it is one of the best ghost-stories in the lan- 
guage. Secondly, the tale is not only mysterious 
and remarkable in itself, but has had a remarkable 
and mysterious history. And thirdly, its republica- 
tion has given Mr. Alfred F. Robbins (Notes and 
Queries, September 21st) an opportunity for inves- 
tigating the evidence and making out a strong case 
that Defoe never wrote the story, but took it ready- 
made. 


Everybody should know the story of Dorothy 
Dingley’s ghost: but for convenience I may give a 
brief abstract of it. Its full title runs, “ A Remark- 
able Passage of an Apparition, related by the Rev. 
Dr. Ruddle, of Launceston in Cornwall, in the year 
1665.” A schoolboy was haunted by Dorothy 
Dingley, a woman who had been dead some eight 
years. Why she haunted him we are not told. The 
boy pined, and his parents fancied he must be in 
love. At their wish he was questioned by the Rev. 
Dr. Ruddle; and not only told the parson of his 
trouble, but took him to the field (called “the 
Higher-Broom Quartils,” and elsewhere simply 
“the Quartils”) in which he was in the habit of 
meeting the apparition; and the reverend gentle- 
man himself saw the spectre, and afterwards showed 
her to the boy’s father and mother, who plainly 
recognised it as Dorothy Dingley. Then comes the 
account of the laying :— 


“The next morning being Thursday, I went out very early 
by myself, and walked for about an hour's space in meditation 
and prayer in the field next adjoining to the Quartils. Soon 
after five I stepped over the stile into the disturbed field, and 
had not gone above thirty or forty paces before the ghost 
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appeared at the further stile. I spoke to it with a loud voice, in 
some such sentences as the way of these dealings directed me; 
whereupon it approached, but slowly, and when I came near, it 
moved not. I spake again, and it answered, in a voice neither 
very audible nor intelligible, I was not in the least terrified, 
and therefore persisted until it spake again and gave me satis- 
faction. But the work could not be finished at this time; 
wherefore the same evening, an hour after sunset, it met me 
again near the same place, and after a few words on each side, it 
quietly vanished, and neither doth appear since, nor ever will 
more to any man’s disturbance. The discourse in the morning 
lasted about a quarter of an hour.” 


So much for the story. It first appeared in 
August, 1720, in a small pamphlet, “ Mr. Campbell’s 
Pacquet, for the Entertainment of Gentlemen and 
Ladies,” which Defoe included in some copies of the 
second edition of the “History of the Life and 
Adventures of Mr. Duncan Campbell.” Two points 
are specially worth noticing. (1) Defoe makes 
no other pretence than that he is giving the 
ipsissima verba of the Rev. Dr. Ruddle. (2) The 
narrator's localising of the apparition is confined 
to saying that he first met the afflicted boy’s 
father at the funeral of an Eliot “of Treherse”; to 
showing implicitly that it was near Launceston ; and 
to stating explicitly that the spectre usually met the 
boy “ina field called Higher-Broom Quartils,” but 
sometimes (when the boy, to avoid her, took “the 
Under Horse Road "’) she lay in wait for him “in the 
narrow lane, between the Quarry Parkandthe Nursery, 
which was worse.” I know not if these fields and 
lanes can yet be identified; but without this we 
have enough to fix the scene of the story in the 
parish of South Petherwin, two miles south of 
Launceston ; in which parish the estate of Trebursey 
or Trebursye (not Treherse) came to the Eliots by 
marriage with an heiress. 


We now pass from 1720 to 1817. In that year 
C. 8. Gilbert published his “History of Cornwall.” 
In it he included an “ Account of an Apparition, 
attested by the Rev. William Ruddell, Minister at 
Launceston, in Cornwall,” 1665; which is this same 
story told in almost the same words, Gilbert says 
it was supplied to him by the Rev. Jago Arundel], a 
native of Launceston, and then vicar of Landulph, 
near Saltash, who discovered it in the course of his 
antiquarian researches for a history of Launceston, 
and was ready to vouch for the fact that i¢ was in 
Ruddle’s handwriting. In this narrative the scene 
of the apparition is definitely located near Trebursye, 
in South Petherwin parish. 


The story next appears in Drew's History of 
Cornwall (1824), but apparently with a variant—an 


“important and inexplicable variant,” says Mr. 
Robbins—which is, “ that the scene of the story was 
now laid ‘in a field about half a mile from Botaden, 
or Botathen,’ in the parish of Little Petherick, be- 
tween St. Columb and Padstow, many miles from 
Launceston.” But here I must put in a word of my 
own. The variant, I believe, is not at all inex- 
plicable; nor is it important except in that it 
misled subsequent romancers, the Rev. R. S. Hawker 
and Mrs. Bray. There isa farm called Botathan in 
South Petherwin. You may find it in Kelly’s very 
latest Directory. No doubt the similarity of the 
name is the one and only reason which connects the 
Little Petherick Botathan with this tale, and misled 
the Rev. R. S. Hawker into choosing it as the scene 
of his “Botathan Ghost.” As for Mr. Hawker’s 
statement that Parson Ruddle’s own “ Diurnall” 


had fallen into his hands, and his “ extracts” from | 


this diurnall, we may easily dismiss them as part or 
product of “that gentleman's well-known eccentri- 
cities ""—to use Mr. Aitken’s phrase. 


This small discovery of a Botathen in South 
Petherwin parish (unless, of course, it happens to be 
a modern name, into which point I have not had 
time to inquire) clears the ground of all Little 
Petherick variants, and allows us to direct our at- 
tention upon the two substantially similar docu- 
ments in Defoe’s “Campbell's Pacquet” and Gilbert's 








| 


| 


_ every turn Defoe’s best manner. 


“History of Cornwall.” The question is, Did Defoe 
dress up Ruddle’s narrative into the almost incom- 
parable ghost-story published in 1720? Or was the 
story (as indeed he invites us to suppose) merely 
printed as it came to him, the true author of “ An 
Account of a most Surprising Apparition ; sent from 
Launceston, in Cornwall. Attested by the Rev. Mr. 
Ruddle, minister there,” being no other than the 
Rev. Mr. Ruddle himself ? 


This second hypothesis is that which Mr. Robbins 
has lately stated and defended with much skill in 
Notes and Queries. Its acceptance, of course, 
involves the question: “Was Ruddle romancing, 
or did he actually see and lay, or believe that he 
saw and laid, the spirit of Dorothy Dingley?” It is 
fashionable to put aside all such narratives as simply 
unveracious ; but for my own part I find no extra- 
ordinary difficulty in believing in the reverend 
gentleman’s honesty. 


But be it true or false, the more important 
question is—* Did he write it?” In the first place 
it seems a trifle crude to suppose that the Rev. 
Jago Arundell uttered a deliberate falsehood when 
he told Gilbert that he had discovered the MS, and 
vouched that it was in Ruddle’s handwriting. He 
may, of course, have been romancing, as the Rev. 
R. S. Hawker romanced. His MS. may have been 
merely a copy made by him, with a few alterations, 
out of Defoe’s “ Pacquet.” But it is easier as well 
as more charitable to suppose that Defoe told the 
truth ; that the narrative was really sent to him by 
Ruddle, much as it stands; and that Mr. Jago 
Arundell told the truth, and what he found was a 
fair copy of Ruddle’s. 


Defoe certainly visited Launceston in the course 
of his many wanderings. He knew the place well 
enough to write a brisk description of it in his 
“Tour Through the Whole Island of Great Britain.” 
And he may well have met Ruddle there and ob- 
tained his narrative. On the other hand, it is almost 
inconceivable that Defoe had such a minute acquaint- 
ance with South Petherwin, and with Ruddle’s past, 
as to be able, without a detailed narrative at his 
elbow, to write a story which is now confirmed in 
detail by a survey of South Petherwin and Mr. 
Robbins’ investigation of the circumstances of 
Ruddle’s life. And if he had a detailed narrative 
at his elbow, what hinders us from going a step 
further, taking him at his own word, giving the 
Rev. Jago Arundell credit as an honest man, and 
assuming that MS. to have been the same, or prac- 
tically the same, as that printed in Gilbert's “ History 
of Cornwall”? The variations may very well be 
due, on the one hand, to slight alterations made by 
Defoe in putting the MS. through the press, or to his 
carelessness in correcting the proofs (eg. the mis- 
print of “Treherse” for “Trebursye”—a misprint 
Defoe might easily have overlooked in correcting 
from another man’s MS., but would almost surely 
have corrected had the MS. been his own); and, on 
the other hand, by supposing the narrative found by 
Mr. Jago Arundell to have been a subsequent “ fair 
copy,” in which Ruddle had made a few trifling 
alterations. 


But there is yet another hypothesis which, so far 
as I can see, is worth examination. Ruddle had a 
son William, who, in 1695, became vicar of this very 
parish of South Petherwin (succeeding, oddly enough, 
a Rev. James Dingley). May not the son have taken 
Defoe’s narrative (itself constructed out of his father’s 
copious notes) and added a correction or two out of 
his own local knowledge? And may not this MS. 
of William Ruddle’s (the son) have been the one 
discovered by Mr. Jago Arundell, and supplied by 
him to Gilbert? This hypothesis not only accounts 
for the better local knowledge displayed in Gilbert's 
copy, but it retains for Defoe the credit of having 
written up a story which—in spite of all Mr. Robbins 
may prove of Ruddle’s literary skill—recalls to us at 


A. T.QC. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 


isTuHeTic Painciptes. By Henry Rutgers Marshall, M.A. 
New York and London: Maemillan & Co. 


o HO drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” said 
Dr. Johnson, parodying an innocent line about 
freedom and freemen. May we venture to observe that 
“Who writes on the Beautiful should himself have 
a style”? Mr. Marshall lectures not in English, but 
in American. And his style is crabbed and obscure. 
He gives few illustrations, does not always define 
his terms, takes for granted that we all know the 
jargon of French painters and German musicians, 
and, on the whole, is neither original nor stimulating. 
Is he, then, deserving to be read? Certainly not, if 
taken alone. For what does he tell us that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has not already published in lan- 
guage at least as clear, and with ever so much more 
felicity of examples? Indeed, he tells us less. Mr. 
Spencer has not been satisfied merely to lay down 
the doctrine that s#:thetics are a branch of the 
pleasure-giving department in Nature. He has en- 
deavoured to explain why the Beautiful gives 
pleasure. But in this volume we find no attempt 
to grapple with that question. To Mr. Marshall, as 
to so many latter-day teachers, «:thetics are a more 
elaborate kind of cookery, and there's an end. How 
we come to delight in the cookery of the Fine Arts 
he does not say. Sufficient for the palate is the 
appetite thereof. We eat because we like it; and 
evolution shows that we like in the long run only 
those things which help us to live and thrive. But 
when the individual thrives, the race will flourish. 
Hence the Fine Arts have an unselfish, or, more 
properly, an altruistic function to perform; they 
are not simply an end in themselves, as the deca- 
dents do vainly talk, but serve mankind, and hasten 
its development. What more can we ask? An 
objective standard? A transcendental source of 
Beauty? A revelation from the Beyond? We may 
ask, replies Mr. Marshall, but we shall not obtain. 
The only “ Absolute” in sesthetics is the “relative 
permanence” of “fields of pleasure,” which the 
judgment, on reviewing them, calls “ very good.” 
Permanent sources of a cookery found to be appe- 
tising, in which the condiments are many, and are 
varied before they grow tasteless. Voila tout / 

That is the doctrine of “ #sthetic thrill,” long 
known, eloquently preached by divers epicureans, 
natural ion a time so fully occupied with its dear 
self as the nineteenth century, and not much beauti- 
fied, even though we grant that the possibility of 
such “thrill” has become in our most highly- 
developed apes permanent. Of course, the old 
equivocation which lies hid in the vocable “ pleasure ” 
is kept up by Mr. Marshall's procedure. Equally 
of course, it is urged that there cannot be an 
absolute standard of the Beautiful, or how comes it 
that in Tahiti the cannibal gods, with their grinning 
teeth, are admired, and in the Vatican Museum we 
all crowd round the Apollo Belvedere? Would the 
writer apply this reasoning to ethics as well as to 
zesthetics? Or does it not seem more philosophical 
to suppose that the growth of perception in us will 
account for diversities of taste and judgment, while 
the standard, itself remaining unchanged, is by 
degrees made manifest? Two thousand years ago 
the Greeks, in their happy divination, came to per- 
ceive an ideal of the Beautiful which their poetry, 
sculpture, and painting did in no slight measure 
realise. Has not the verdict of reason confirmed 
their judgment from that day to this? 

But Mr. Marshall belongs to his age and is 
guided by its spirit. He explains form by force, 
reduces the principles of truth and beauty to mere 
feeling, does not see that pains and pleasures are 
means whereby we are led to fulfil certain ends, 
themselves permanent, in a world which lies beyond 
emotions no less than sensations—and, in short, 





makes of the universe for man a succession of 

spasms: some noble, most of them ignoble. It is 

pathetic, it is ludicrous, to watch all this expenditure 

of technical language and subtle reasoning upon a 

theme so sordid. Perhaps, therefore, we need not 

regret the somewhat difficult manner of writing 
which will send the multitude elsewhere than to 

Mr. Marshall's lecture-room in search of enjoyment. 

He is a professor of cookery whose dishes, though 

cunningly prepared, must always be caviare to the 

general. “So much the better!” will those say to 
whom the philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer is not 
quite convincing. 
TENNYSON, BROWNING AND MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 

THe GREATER VicTORIAN Poets. By Hugh Walker, M.A., 
Protessor of English in St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

WE have no hesitation in saying that Professor 

Walker has written a remarkable and a profoundly 

interesting book. Taking Tennyson and Browning 

as representing at its best the poetry of the period 
just closed, and placing beside them Matthew Arnold 
as a writer “so exquisite in his range that he can be 
placed nowhere except in the first rank,” he proceeds 
first to examine in chronological sequence the work 
of these three great poets, and then to consider 
their special relation to the thought and life of the 
age in which they lived. The great practical 
problem of the century, Professor Walker argues, 
has been the reconstruction of society. Its great 
intellectual problem has been evolution. Its great 
religious problem has been the “ reconstruction of 
the fabric shaken by the negative thought of the 
eighteenth century.” In each of these problems 
these three great poets have unremittingly engaged ; 
and Professor Walker follows them in their en- 
deavours with the appreciativeness of a thoughtful 
student, with the taste and judgment of a fine critic, 
and with all the resources of a well-stored mind and 
of a lucid style. We do not say that we agree with 
all his opinions. We are inclined to think that his 
desire to do justice to the poetry of Matthew Arnold 
leads him sometimes to over-emphasise his admira- 
tion for that great poet. We feel that he writes 
with more enthusiasm of Arnold than he does of 

Tennyson. We are sure that his strictures on the 

“redundancy” of “In Memoriam,” and on Tenny- 

son's affectation and faults of taste, call for contra- 

diction rather than for sympathy. But although on 
these and other points we may differ from Professor 

Walker, we feel that he has generally excellent 

reasons for the judgments which he delivers, and 

that the whole of his elaborate criticism is equally 
deserving of study and of praise. 

Professor Walker's volume opens with a careful 
review of the earlier work of Tennyson and Browning. 
He dismisses the “ Poems by Two Brothers” as con- 
taining “little or nothing of value,” and he singles 
out the year 1842 as Tennyson’s decisive appearance 
in literature. The dainty grace of the earlier 
poems showed a certain lack of strength, and it was 
reserved for the volume of 1842, and especially for 
“ Ulysses’ and the “ Morte d’Arthur,” to reveal the 
depth and force which Tennyson possessed. But 
while Tennyson slowly perfected himself, Browning 
—whose first work, “ Pauline,” published in 1833, had 
shown that, in spite of his splendid promise, its 
writer was still immature—suddenly leaped into the 
front rank of poets with “ Paracelsus,” in 1835. 
“Never surely did there issue,” says Professor 
Walker, “ from the head of a youth of twenty-three 
a poem so great.” Never was there more rapid in- 
tellectual development than there was from “ Paul- 
ine,” Browning's least mature work, to “ Paracelsus,” 
which is almost his best. The criticism of “Sor- 
dello” is, with justice, more severe. Professor 
Walker, while admitting that he finds “Sordello” 
very difficult to understand, recognises in it the large 
tolerance, the steady optimism, which are “the un- 
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varying groundwork of Browning's philosophy,” but 
he considers it on the whole a chaotic and disjointed 
poem. More unsparing is his admiration for some 
parts of “ Pippa Passes,” for the * suddenness and 
surprise,” as rapid as the lightning-flash, which 
are the peculiar characteristics of the “ Dramatic 
Lyrics” and “Dramatic Romances,” and for “ The 
Worst of It,” which he considers “almost, if not 
quite, the most wonderful poem on love even 
Browning ever wrote.” Indeed, it is on Browning 
rather than on Tennyson that Professor Walker in 
his earlier chapters concentrates his strength. His 
appreciation of “Maud” and of the “Idylls” is 
warm and just enough; but he is less generous, we 
think, towards ‘‘In Memoriam” and “ The Princess.” 
And his enthusiasm rings most clearly when he dis- 
cusses with judgment and ability the fine qualities 
of “The Ring and the Book,” when he praises 
Pompilia as one of the finest female characters ever 
drawn, and recoguises “ The Pope” as superior in 
depth, in grandeur, and in its poetical philosophy of 
life, to anything that Browning ever wrote. 

Even more interesting, however, than these 
criticisms of the earlier work of Tennyson and 
Browning, than the able survey of their later work 
which follows, and than the excellent chapter on the 
dramas, with its high eulogy of “ Becket” and its 
somewhat severe review of “Strafford,” are the 
chapters in which Professor Walker maintains the 
claims of Matthew Arnold and discusses the relation 
of all these three great poets to the thought of 
their own day. For Arnold's poetry, for its classical 
purity and finish, for its beautiful lines made ten- 
fold more beautiful by theiv setting, for its sadness 
sanctified by a spirit of resolute endurance, his 
admiration is vivid and intense. In Arnold he finds 
more than in any other recent poet the voice of his 
own generation, the consciousness of a thwarting 
destiny, the sense of conflict, of the unexampled 
complexity of modern life. In Arnold he finds more 
than in any other poet the lesson of restraint and 
the high gift of style. The attitude of Arnold, as 
compared with the attitude of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, towards certain problems and influences of the 
day, is admirably portrayed. All three alike, we 
are told, were poets of Nature. But while Browning 
went to Nature only to find backgrounds for his 
pictures of humanity, while Tennyson went to 
Nature as an artist with loving observation and a 
glowing touch, Arnold went to Nature to seek an 
anodyne for his own sufferings and loved it for its 
loneliness, its order and its calm. All three alike, 
in varying degrees, absorbed and embodied some- 
thing of the influence of science. But Arnold, far 
more than either of his great contemporaries, made 
the scientific spirit his own, and learned from it his 
method, his trust in reason, his demand for clearness 
and certainty of thought. All three alike were 
vividly conscious of the social and political theories 
moving round them. But while Browning has in a 
sense no politics, while Tennyson's fine and joyous 
Conservatism mellowed and enlarged with his years, 
Arnold—more characteristically than the others the 
child of his age—was critical towards all panaceas, 
melancholy, it is true, in his rejection of them, but 
yet not without comfort in his vision of the future, 
not without hope of what the greatness of human 
nature might achieve. All three alike in matters of 
religion rejected the materialist explanation. Brown- 
ing, failing to find a solution of his difficulties, 
“towards the end fell back upon a denial of know- 
ledge and accepted faith blindly, without reason and 
even against reason.” Tennyson, incomparably more 
the poet of Faith, appeals rather from the head to 
the heart, and, though not untinged by doubt, 
cleaves ever to its sunnier side. But Arnold, more 
inexorably logical, more persistently negative and 
sad, remains all throngh essentially the poet of 
Doubt, yet not without some far-off glimmerings of 
another kind of faith. It is in the later chapters— 


in which these points are discussed—that the par- 
ticular character of Professor Walker's book is found. 





But the criticism of the earlier chapters is of the 
same high standard, and his volume is unquestionably 
a volume to be read all through with interest and 
delight. 


THE WARS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BRITAIN AND Her RIVALS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
—1713-178»y. 3y Arthur D. Innes. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 


Mr. INNES has written a pleasant and accurate book, 
which, as a publisher, he has produced in handy 
form, with a due complement of maps. He starts 
with an assertion, open at least to question, that 
“the eighteenth century is probably the period of 
English history with which Englishmen are least 
familiar.” We should have thought that Mr. Lecky 
and Professor Seeley bad altered all that. Our 
grandfathers had the same excuse for being ignorant 
of the history of the days of Walpole and of Chatham 
which the younger men of to-day bave for their 
scanty knowledge of the period between 1815 and 
1860. The time had hardly come when the mass of 
contemporary publications could be philosophically 
digested, and the archives were still closed. The 
problems which excited them were mainly domestic 
or dogmatic, and they had no special interest in 
an age of wars, and wigs, and Latitudinarianism. 
But since Mr. Lecky wrote no educated Eoglishman 
has any excuse for being uninformed about the 
eighteenth century, and since Peofessor Seeley wrote 
no newspaper reader can have failed to pick up some 
of the catchwords which are popular in the Univer- 
sities. The danger would seem to be that we should 
overlook the intellectual foundation in the older 
world, the ethnological foundation of the days of 
the early English and the Normans, the constitu- 
tional foundation of the Plantagenets, and the 
religious and political foundation of the Tudor and 
Stuart times, rather than that we should forget 
what Walpole did for Cabinet government and 
Chatham for world-empire. From the Oxford His- 
tory School especially about one hundred young men 
are turned out every year whose knowledge of the 
eighteenth century is considerable and creditable, 
but who are as ignorant of Gibbon and Milman as 
the babe unborn, and whose acquaintance with the 
earlier history even of their own country is scrappy 
and “crammy,” and would be almost worthless but 
for the healthy habit which examiners have of in- 
sisting on some real acquaintance with Stubbs. 

But it may be admitted that there is another 
cycle of readers who have never had the good for- 
tune to spend two years of their life in the study of 
history, and who know less of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than they ought to. In the older school 
histories the space given to it was insufficient, and 
Seeley ig too “viewy,” and Lecky too long, to 
correct their deficiencies. We can well believe that 
there are many such people who will find Mr. Innes’s 
history useful. It is accurate, readable, and un- 
pretentious, and is not much marred by that allu- 
siveness which is the curse of most books of the 
kind. Though there is nothing very new in it, the 
results of modern research and opinion are fairly 
given, and the aspects of national life to which most 
space is allotted are those in which most popular 
interest is felt now. We are old-fashioned enough 
to believe that the Revolution would have been a 
better starting-point than 1713, and that any view 
of the last century wars which leaves out of sight 
the struggles of the reigns of William and Anne is 
necessarily incomplete; but Mr. Innes has the pre- 
cedent set by the Oxford history faculty in his 
favour. The account he gives of the fighting in 
India is more lucid than that in any other book of 
the size with which we are acquainted. Altogether, 
we can recommend the book as an excellent com- 
panion and mild corrective to Professor Seeley’s 
* Expansion of England,” and if parents wish to 
occupy their boys during next Christmas holidays, 
they might well make them read both. 
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CRIMINAL WOMAN, 


THe FrmMate Orrenper. By Professor Caesar Lombroso 
and William Ferrero. With an Introduction by W. 
Douglas Morrison, Her Majesty’s Prison, Wandsworth. 
(The Criminology Series ) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


THIs translation of Dr. Lombroso’s “La Donna 
Delinquente” into English will be welcomed by 
many, for although some of the statements con- 
tained in it will give rise to much controversy, it 
deals with a subject which is of scientific interest as 
well as of great importance to the community. It is 
written on the same lines as “ The Criminal Man,” 
and in it Dr. Lombroso states the results of his 
extensive observations of the characteristics of the 
female offender. These observations show a great 
amount of labour, and although they are not, in this 
translation, as clearly recorded as they might be, 
they are a distinct and indeed a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

The study of the characteristics of the offender, 
whether an habitual or occasional criminal, or the 
subject of a functional or organic disease of the 
nervous system, is one which will probably in 
the future yield fruitful results. It is surrounded 
by great difficulties, inasmuch as many offenders 
can only be observed carefully after they have 
passed through the stages of development of their 
criminality ; but these difficulties are not insurmount- 
able, and will disappear as soon as the importance of 
the subject is recognised. 

The most original part of Dr. Lombroso’s work con- 
sists in the anatomical and pathological observations 
which he has made of criminals of all kinds, as well 
as of fallen women. He discusses in detail the 
results of observations regarding the measurements 
and the capacity of the skull, and of observations 
regarding the anomalies and the anatomical pecu- 
liarities present in the female offender, a comparison 
being made with similar observations in the “ nor- 
mal” woman. This is undoubtedly a part of the 
subject which requires further research. Some of 
the facts brought forward may in future be found 
of value, but there is a very great danger in con- 
necting anatomical peculiarities with the mental 
characteristics of the offender who is not the sub- 
ject of a disease of the nervous system. The argu- 
ments in this book connecting the physical with the 
psychological characteristics of the offender are by 
no means convincing ; and the distinct types which 
are described are very imperfectly defined. The 
lesson taught by phrenology ought always to be re- 
membered when anatomical are considered as associ- 
ated with psychological peculiarities. And it is highly 
probable that, apart from diseases of the nervous 
system, hereditary or acquired, the study of the 
offender, whether male or female, is best approached 
from the social and not from the anatomical side. 

The whole work is of interest, but the latter part, 
which deals with the characteristics of the born 
criminal and of occasional criminals, as well as those 
in whom there is nervous disease, is that which will 
most interest the general public. The female 
offender is contrasted with the male, and the sub- 
ject, which is not a new one, is treated, on the whole, 
in a lucid manner, numerous illustrative examples of 
female offenders being quoted. 

The translation has not been as well done as it 
might be. Not a few of the anatomical terms would 
be unintelligible even to medical readers: some 
are misspelt, and many of the sentences are clumsy 
in construction. 





KING OLAF THE FIRST. 


Tue Saca or Kine Onar Tryaewason, WHO REIGNED 
OVER Norway A.D. 995 TO A.D. 1000. Translated by J. 
Sephton. London: David Nutt. 


WHATEVER is essential to be known respecting 
King Olaf Tryggwason, “the divine figure from the 
North” of his own age, may be read with pleasure 
and edification in Carlyle’s “ Early Kings of Nor- 








way” or Wheaton’s “History of the Northmen.” 
His “Saga,” however, fills up these outlines with a 
wealth of adventures, anecdotes, and characteristic 
traits invaluable for the student of Norse history as 
a speciality, and Mr. Sephton’s pains have been by 
no means ill-expended in rendering it, notwith- 
standing the existence of other translations. There 
are two points of especial interest in this “ Saga”— 
firstly, its generally romantic character and the deep 
sympathy evoked by the tragical end of its hero; 
secondly, this hero’s position as a typical figure—the 
beau-ideal of all who endeavour to spread truth by 
persecution. No special blame attaches to Olaf on 
this account; he unquestionably enjoyed the ap- 
proval of his own conscience, and would probably 
have been much surprised if any Christian had 
found fault with him. It is, nevertheless, clear 
that his methods were mistaken, even for his own 
rade and barbarous time; and that the toleration 
of his successors not merely prevented an infinite 
amount of bloodshed, but proved in the long run 
the most effectual means of propagating Christianity. 
The example may be commended to the zealots 
of our own day, whatever the cause which they 
favour. 

It is due, however, to Olaf's memory to remark 
that his chronicle has been written over and over 
again by later writers more imbued with the eccle- 
siastical spirit than himself, and that he was prob- 
ably neither so pious nor so cruel as monks and 
clergymen have chosen to represent him. The entire 
narrative is interlarded with miraculous stories 
which could have obtained no credence in his own 
day; but were gradually inserted as his authentic 
history receded into the distance, and the Norse 
mind became familiarised with similar tales in the 
acts of foreign saints. A considerable part of the 
book is manifestly translated from the Latin, and 
it probably assumed its present form about the end 
of the thirteenth century. It would be difficult to 
put forth the authority for miraculous legends with 
more naivelé than the writer who says, “ Thorkel 
faithfully kept his promise to the King, and told no 
one of the occurrence till many years after King 
Olaf ceased to rule in Norway ; and he then brought 
forward many proofs that he had seen and heard 
what we have now related.” In the next chapter 
the writer remarks with equal simplicity that next 
to the merit of Olaf, who was permitted to talk with 
an angel, must in all reason be accounted the merit 
of Bishop Sigurd, who could find out the fact when 
it was undiscoverable by everybody else. Not all 
the stories, however, are fabrications. The tale of 
the contest between Olaf and Eindridi, for instance, 
though deformed by fabulous additions, is evidently 
founded on fact, setting forth what a forger would 
have suppressed—the marked superiority of the 
heathen Eindridi to the Christian Olaf. 

Although, however, the Saga is full of good 
stories, the interest culminates in the great +:ea-fight 
in which Olaf perished—one of the most truly epic 
passages in history. Decoyed into an ambuscade, 
and assailed by three fleets, when most of his own 
ships had sailed out of sight, Olaf maintained the 
struggle for a long summer’s day in his Long Serpent 
(“ which surpassed all other ships as far as he sur- 
passed all other kings”). The narrative is full of 
the finest strokes of poetry, equal to anything in 
the Iliad. To them it is impossible to do justice 
here; but a word must be spared for Earl Eric’s 
anticipation of the modern device of ramming by 
plating the front of his vessel with iron, and for 
the Nelsonian tactics adopted both by him and by 
Olaf, whose principle it was to lay their vessels close 
alongside the enemy, grapple with irons, board, and 
“clear the decks.” This could not be done against 
Olaf's Long Serpent, as her towering height pre- 
cluded the possibility of boarding until Eric re- 
sorted to the device of hurling logs upon her deck, 
to depress one side in the water. Then she was 
taken, and Olaf disappeared. But his people would 
no more believe that he had perished than the 
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Britons would believe this of King Arthur; and for 
years tales came to Norway of a hermit whom 
travellers had encountered near Jerusalem, who had 
sent messages and tokens home touching things 
which could only be known to Olaf himself. 


THE HERSCHELS. 


THe HeRscHELS AND MODERN ASTRONOMY. 
M. Clerke. (Century Science Series.) 

& Co., Limited. 

Tus is a well-written book upon an attractive sub- 
ject. Of all the sciences, astronomy exercises the 
strongest effect upon the imagination, and there is 
nothing in astronomical biography more picturesque 
than the life of the first Herschel, and of his devoted 
sister. The subject has often been treated before, 
but never, we think, quite so successfully as in the 
present work. Miss Clerke brings out clearly the 
position occupied by William Herschel as the pioneer 
of stellar astronomy. He gave an impetus to the 
study of the descriptive part of astronomy such as 
it had not received since the time of Galileo. No 
such powerful impetus was again received until the 
last few years, in which astronomers have perfected 
the methods of taking photographs of long exposure, 
on which are impressed the images of myriads of 
stars too faint to be seen directly with the telescope, 
but whose accumulated rays slowly produce a visible 
effect upon the photographic plate. 

The eighteenth-century astronomers were fully 
occupied in working out the consequences of Newton's 
great generalisation (of gravitation) as exhibited in 
the complex motions of the members of the solar sys- 
tem. The stars were valuable to astronomers mainly 
as affording fixed points of reference by means of 
which the movements of planetary bodies were regis- 
tered and recorded. The graduated circles and other 
measuring appliances of astronomical instruments 
had been greatly improved ; but for some time there 
had been no striking advance in the optical power 
of telescopes, and descriptive astronomy was accord- 
ingly at a discount. 

William Herschel was fired with an ambition to 
explore the whole of the starry regions beyond the 
solar system. He realised more vividly and forcibly 
than his contemporaries that the stars were not 
placed on a distant background, all parts of which 
might be regarded as almost equally remote from 
our system; but that the space-penetrating power 
of the telescope could reveal stars so distant that, in 
comparison, the brighter stars would be our near 
neighbours. He hoped to discover an orderly 
arrangement and grouping of the stars through- 
out the length and depth of space, perhaps even to 
place the sun (which was to him but a star) among 
the constellations. The measure of success which 
he attained in his ambitious project was largely 
due to his perseverance in two principles which he 
always kept clearly before him—viz. to get as 
much light as possible, and never to lose an hour 
of a clear star-lit night. Even the meetings of the 
Royal Society were neglected except when the moon 
was near the full. 

Herschel was a splendid workman, and toiled 
with extraordinary diligence at grinding specula— 
an art in which he was unrivalled, but which he 
does not seem to have reduced to a science. His 
20-foot reflector, with a speculum of 20 inches, was 
enormously more powerful than any telescope which 
had previously been made, and the 40-foot reflector, 
of about 4 feet aperture, was, when first set up, as 
powerful and fine an instrument as any, except a 
very few, of the greatest telescopes of the present 
day. Unfortunately, the metal specula preserved 
their perfection of polish and of figure for a very 
short time, and constant renewal of the surface was 
required—an arduous and difficult task. The failing 
powers of old age prevented him from renewing the 
speculum of the 40-foot telescope, as he had been 
wont to do with the 20-foot—a fact which probably 
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accounts for the disappointing performance of the 
great telescope after it had been in use for only one 
or two years. 

The nebule may almost be considered as 
Herschel’s discovery, so little was known of them 
before his time; and he recognised the salient fact 
that they are grouped in greater numbers where the 
stars thin out, towards the poles of the Milky Way. 
The capital importance of the Milky Way itself in 
the scheme of star-distribution was brought out 
clearly by his “ gauges” in and near that extra- 
ordinary region. His observations of double stars, 
of which next to nothing was known before his 
time, showed that there was a gravitating or at- 
tractive force acting not only between the members 
of the solar system, but also between star and star. 

The life of Sir John Herschel is in many respects 
a striking contrast to that of his father. Sir William 
was a splendid amateur, who took up astronomy in 
middle age. His son was a highly-trained scientific 
man, who at one-and-twenty knew all that Cam- 
bridge could teach. But his life does not make 
such good reading as his father’s : it lacks the variety 
of picturesque incident ; and we miss the unchecked 
enthusiasm of the old pioneer, who made splendid 
discoveries, or splendid mistakes, almost every day ; 
who once nearly lost his life in his impatience to try 
a new speculum before the scaffolding which he 
mounted was properly fixed. 

The first important astronomical work of John 
Herschel was the revision of his father’s observations, 
particularly of double stars and nebula. The work 
on double stars showed that the gravitating force 
between stars discovered by the elder Herschel fol- 
lowed the well-known law of gravitation as estab- 
lished for the members of the solar system. This 
revision completed, John Herschel, in 1833, set 
out for the Cape with a 20-foot reflector, to 
complete his father’s survey of stars and nebulze 
by a corresponding survey of the southern hemis- 
phere of the sky. Four years of unremitting labour 
sufficed for the actual observations, though the re- 
duction and publication of the results took twice as 
long. We can only here refer to his generalisation 
on the subject of the Milky Way, which he had now 
studied throughout its whole extent. The plane of 
the Milky Way is, he says, “to sidereal what the 
ecliptic is to planetary astronomy, a plane of ulti- 
mate reference, the ground plan of the sidereal 
system.” The “Cape observations” having been 
completed, John Herschel ceased to work as an 
observing astronomer. He was only forty-six when 
he returned from the Cape; but his father had 
married late, and already the observations of the two 
Herschels covered a period of nearly seventy years. 
The days of pioneering surveys of the sky were 
now over, and the younger Herschel was probably 
acting inthe best interests of astronomy in following 
those studies which led to the development of spec- 
trum analysis and photography, to both of which he 
materially contributed. Having long been the best 
all-round man of science of his day, Sir John Herschel 
died in 1871 (a century after the time when his father 
first attempted the manufacture of a telescope), 
leaving a third generation of astronomers to bear 
the honoured name of Herschel. 


FICTION, 


Ar Heart A Rake. By Florence Marryatt. London: 


Horace Cox. 

Sons or Bewiat. By William Westall. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

A Love Episope. By Emile Zola. Translated by E. A. 
Vizetelly. London: Hutchinson & Co. ;{ 


Miss FLORENCE Marryatr is ve47; angry with 
the New Woman and all her works ‘ and in a for- 
midable volume entitled “At Hear$ a Rake,” the 
author’s indignation finds full vent, i, language more 
forcible than elegant. Grace of sty + and refinement 
of expression, indeed, are distinct?) lacking in this 
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vigorous homily, which has, on the other hand, the 
merits of sound sense and shrewd observation. Miss 
Marryatt’s opinions on “the woman question” are 
not only trenchantly expressed, but eminently 
sensible, and the many incisive comments on that 
subject which abound in “ At Heart a Rake” are 
admirably sound in their homely wisdom. But 
sound views, unfortunately, do not constitute the 
sole requirement of the novel; and we must confess 
that the present volume is wofully deficient in 
nearly all the essential elements of good fiction. 
In the first place, Miss Marryatt has committed the 
fatal mistake of making all the principal personages 
of her story intrinsically disagreeable. Some are 
bad, some merely silly, and all vulgar and tiresome. 
It is impossible to feel any real interest in the 
matrimonial squabbles—for they are too undignified 
to be more—of such a heroine as Lady Phyllis 
MacNaughten, who, despite the fact that she is an 
earl’s daughter, is made to speak and behave like a 
very ill-bred young person, scolding her husband 
with all the coarse volubility of a kitchenmaid. 
Lady Phyllis is beautiful, wealthy, and married to 
a good fellow who adores her; but she is suddenly 
seized with the modern mania for analysing her 
happiness, and in that dangerous process the subtle 
essence evaporates. She agitates herself with 
theories about “ woman’s rights,” and becomes vice- 
president of the Pushahead Club—an institution 
which the reader will have little difficulty in identi- 
fying. Through the early stages of her “new 
woman ” experiences, Lady Phyllis has been carried 
on by an enthusiastic belief in the superiority of the 
highly-objectionable females whom she encounters 
in the Pushahead Club, and by whose loud self- 
laudations her feeble intellect is at first dazzled and 
blinded. But disenchantment speedily ensues, and 
she wakes from her delusion only to find that she 
has forsaken home and husband in pursuit of a 
phantasmal liberty, which bores her still more than 
did her former bondage. Miss Marryatt has, we 
think, been singularly unfortunate in choosing the 
setting of her story; for it deals with “ society,” 
and that is a subject upon which the author is 
palpably lacking in information, if we may judge by 
the giaring solecisms which stud the pages of her 
book. The picture of aristocratic life is ludicrously 
over-coloured, and Miss Marryatt would certainly 
have been better advised had she attempted only 
the portrayal of scenes familiar to her. As it stands, 
“At Heart a Rake” is a curious compound of good 
sense and bad taste. 

“Sons of Belial,” albeit a trifle old-fashioned, is a 
very satisfactory bit of work, not inferior to any- 
thing we have had before from the pen of Mr. 
Westall. It tells how a certain Matthew Arm- 
strong, having begun life as a journeyman moulder 
in a Lancashire manufacturing town, prospered in 
the world and became a rich and thriving citizen, 
and how his sons—more particularly John, the 
youngest—bore themselves amid their father’s 
growing affluence. There is nothing very startling 
in the tale, but it is so well told, and it is founded 
upon so close a study of the social life with which it 
deals, that it is well worth perusal. Jack Arm- 
strong, the boy who is taken from the foundry and 
sent to school in order to be turned into a gentle- 
man, is a delightful character, and is converted into 
a gentleman even more successfully than his father 
imagines. Then Jack’s love-affairs are interesting, 
especially his early affection for the niece of his 
schoolmaster—a mercenary young lady who declares 
that she will never love anyone who is not rich, and 
who, strange to say, ends by becoming the bride of a 
millionaire. There is a mystery connected with the 
story which has really nothing whatever to do with 
the plot, and which might just as well have been 
omitted. This has to do with the reappearance of 
Jack Armstrong's vagabond uncle at a time when he 
had long been given up as dead, and when his 
unhappy wife had been for years espoused to a most 
reputable and wealthy Nonconformist alderman. It 








is painful to everybody to contemplate the possi- 
bility of this good lady, after twenty years of 
unbroken wedlock, being compelled to leave the 
worthy alderman in order to return to the arms of 
the scoundrel who had been her husband for a few 
weeks. But Alderman Clinchworthy, his reputed 
wife, and his friend, Matthew Armstrong, all take 
the sensible view of the situation, and the rogue is 
not allowed to claim the woman he had wronged 
and deserted. As we have said, this episode has 
nothing to do with the story, but we are glad that 
it has been introduced because of the extremely 
sensible fashion in which it has been treated by Mr. 
Westall. 

Under the title of “ A Love Episode” Mr. Vize- 
telly has given us an excellent rendering of “ Une 
Page d'Amour,” one of Zola’s best known and most 
delicate pieces of work. English reviewers have 
already discussed the qualities of this story. In 
tenderness and fancifulness it presents a great con- 
trast to most of Zola’s stories. We see in it more 
clearly than elsewhere the influence of Balzac. The 
whole tragedy of the book centres in the love of a 
mother for her child, and in the restless jealousy 
which the latter feels towards anyone who seems 
likely to come between her mother and herself. 
Madame Grandjean, young, beautiful, and pure of 
heart, leading her widowed life in absolute self- 
consecration to her invalid child, is led by her very 
love for that child into the peril to which she 
succumbs. The neighbouring doctor, suddenly called 
in to Jeanne’s bedside, saves the girl's life, and, in 
doing so, wins the mother’s heart. But it is only an 
episode in her life, this passing storm of grateful 
affection for the medical man. It is the influence of 
her child upon her, and the child’s death, that con- 
stitute the main theme of the story, which leaves us 
with a profound pity for its heroine and a complete 
forgiveness for her only error. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE are two “ Robert Bridges” it seems, and one of them is 
in America and writes prose—and parody. The Transatlantic 
variety is responsible for the volume of “ Suppressed Chapters ” 
which Mr. John Lane has just published on this side of the 
water. It is always well to speak the truth, and therefore—to 
be quite frank—the book is slightly disappointing. It consists 
of various “ Arcadian Letters” addressed to our mutual friends 
Terence Mulvaney, Diana of the Crossways, and other people 
who live half in fact and half in fairyland. The “Suppressed 
Chapters ”’ contain some hitherto unreported remarks of “ Major 
Brace ”—a personage not over well known outside of the United 
States. There isa new “ Dolly Dialogue,” which misses the point 
of its predecessors, and an account—to take no more examples—of 
Trilby’s Christmas. Then there are chatty, rather than critical, 
papers on Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. S. R. Crockett, Ian Maclaren, 
m the Silesiary Partition of Scotland, which, to tell the truth, 
are sometimes wise and sometimes otherwise. “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “The Manx- 
man,” and other notable books in modern fiction, supply the text 
of other dissertations, which are smart in most cases, but always 
superficial. The book is not remarkable—except for a happy 
knack of parody—and we lay it down without spleen and with- 
out compliment. 

The opening volume of Mr. D. C. Bell’s “ Reader’s Shake- 
speare ” contains the whole of the historical plays in a condensed 
form for the use of colleges, schools, and reciters. It is 





* SuppressED CHAPTERS, AND OTHER BooKISHNESS. By Robert Bridges, 
Author of “ Overheard in Arcady,’’ London: John Tene. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. 

Bett’s ReEaDER’s SHAKESPEARE—THE Historicat Piays. B 
Charles Bell, Author of ‘The Standard Elocutionist,”’ etc. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Suaxkespearr’s “ TraGepy or Hamuet’’ anp ‘‘ Kino Henry VIII.”’ 
ies Temple Shakes .”’) With Preface, Glossary, etc., by 

srael Gollancz, M.A. row J. M. Dent & Co, 

HanpDBvoK FoR TRAVELLERS IN Asta Minor, TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, 
Etc. Edited by Major-General Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., K.C.B, 
Maps. London: John Murray. 

CLIMBING IN THE Britisu Istxs.—II. 
Smith, M.A. “‘Ireland,’? by H. C, Hart. 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Processes, Pigments, AND VeutctEes, A Manual for Art Students, 
By A. P. Laurie, M.A., B.Sc., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Macmillan & Co, 
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“Wales,” by W. P. Haskett 
Illustrated. London 
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proposed in companion volumes to give in a similar form all the 
tragedies, romantic plays, and comedies. Each play is preceded 
by a brief introduction dealing in the present instance with the 
historical incidents on which it is based, and brief notes are added 
at the foot of the page whenever such elucidation seems impera- 
tive. Emphatic words in the text are marked so as to aid 
expressive delivery. Advanced students of Shakespeare have 
learnt by experience to look somewhat askance at books which 
intermeddle with his wit and wisdom by a process of selection, 
but in this instance the task is accomplished with excellent 
judgment. If Shakespeare is to be read aloud in the family 
circle, or studied by boys and girls in the clas room, the sup- 
yression of certain passages is inevitable, and fortunately this 
is possible without breaking the continuity of the plays or in 
any way weakening their magnificent appeal. In the present 
volume each play is so condensed that it may be el aloud 
in an hour or an hour and a half. We echo the author’s hope 
that in the schoolroom the book may tend to check the meaning- 
less mumbling, the shrill discord, or the unintelligent gabble of 
the ordinary reading-lesson. 

There has just been added to the dainty and scholarly “ Temple 
Shakespeare” two new volumes—Hamlet and King Henry VIII. 
Mr. Gollancz, in pointing out that the ultimate source of the plot 
of Hamlet is the “ Historia Danica” of Saxo Grammaticus—a 
writer who lived at the end of the twelfth century, and whose 
mastery of Latin called forth the praise of Erasmus—says, with 
truth, that few studies in literary origins are more instructive than 
to trace the way in which the “ rich, barbarous tale of the Danish 
historian became transformed into the imperishable soul-tragedy 
of modern literature.” ‘he authorised text of Hamlet is based 
on a quarto edition published in the year 1604 and the first folio 
of 1623, where the play follows Julius Cesar and Macbeth, but 
precedes King Lear. The vexed question relating to the text of 
the lost Hamlet is discussed with brevity and knowledge by 
Mr. Gollanez in his introduction to the play. King Henry VIII. 
did not appear in a quarto edition, but was originally printed in 
the first folio. It is impossible now to determine with any degree 
of exactitude how much of the play is the work of another hand— 
yrobably that of Fletcher; but Mr. Gollancz points out that the 
fate James Spedding’s views on the subject, confirmed by the 
subsequent researches of Mr. Hickson and Mr. Fleay, are now 
generally accepted by scholars. Both books, like the other 
volumes in the series, contain brief notes and an adequate 
glossary. By way of frontispiece, Hamlet contains a photo- 
gravure reproduction of the death-mask of Shakespeare, and a 
view of the Old Palace, Whitehall, from a searce print preserved 
at the British Museum. 

Under the competent editorship of Sir Charles Wilson, the 
revised version of Murray’s “ Handbok for Asia Minor, 
Transcaucasia, and Persia’’ is a noteworthy contribution to the 
practical literature of travel. Many of the most beautiful and 
interesting districts of Asia Minor are now comparatively easy 
of access, and these pages are packed with facts and hints for 
the guidance of prospective tourists. In its scholarly fulness of 
exact knowledge this manual is remarkable, a circumstance 
which is due partly to Sir Charles Wilson’s own qualifications, 
and partly to the help whica has been given him by eminent 
specialists like Professor W. M. Ramsay, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
Lieut.-Colonel Cooper, Mr. Phené Spiers, Mr. Theodore Bent, 
and Sir Frederic Goldsmid, who has a knowledge of Persia 
perhaps of a more intimate kind than that possessed by any 
other roving Englishman. The book opens with a description 
of Western Anatolia, and this is followed by similar information 
concerning Eastern Anatolia and Transcaucasia. Afterwards 
the characteristics of the scenery and society of Northern Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia are passed in rapid, but always explicit 
and reliable, review, and the dudee pages record what little is 
known about the Turkish Islands. The needs of particular 
classes of tourists—-as, for example, those who wish to make a 
pilgrimage to the site of the Seven Churches of Asia, or those 
who want to visit the Phrygian monuments or to explore the 
country between Constantinople and Ararat—are taken into 
account. Historical and archeological points of interest in Asia 
Minor are admirably described, aud a variety of details about the 
climate, the best seasons and methods of travelling, guides, 
camp equipments, and the like, is also furnished. here are 
many excellent maps in the volume, as well as plans of places of 
pilgrimage, such as Smyrna, Ephesus, and Babylon. 

The second of the three handy manuals on “ Climbing in the 
British Isles” is devoted to Wales and Ireland, and two members 
of the Alpine Club are responsible for its directions. The 
previous volume described the mountains and cliffs of England, 
and a volume dealing in the same way with Scotland is in 
preparation. The aim of the series is to suggest instructive 
scrambles to those who are willing to serve a rough apprentice- 
ship and to acquire mountaineering skill at home before at- 
tempting hazardous exploits abroad. In England the climber 
finds his best opportunity in Cumberland, and in Wales the 
superiority of Carnarvonshire cannot be challenged, whilst in 
Ireland, Kerry and Donegal are formidable enough to tax his 
mettle. ‘Ihe book is arranged in a way which makes quick 
reference possible, and wherever illustrations or plans seem 
needed they are given. The directions are clear, and a good 

index enhances the utility of an interesting book. 








Amongst recent manuals for art students “Facts About 
Processes, Pigments, and Vehicles” deserves honourable 
mention. Mr. Laurie expressly disclaims any higher purpose 
in its pages than is met by a simple and elementary intro- 
duction to a difficult and complex subject, which, in truth, 
demands other than a slight amount of scientific knowledge for 
its mastery. Within the compass of searcely more than a 
hundred pages, the volume seeks to give art studeuts a practical 
acquaintance with the preparation and properties of pigments, 
and to make them familiar with the more important facts on 
the subject which bear directly on the work of the studio. 
Mr. Laurie thinks it would be absurd to expect modern painters 
to prepare their own pigments, oils and varnishes, but at the 
same time he is stoutly convinced that no one is a good work- 
man who does not understand his own tools. The true in- 
wardness of this admirable manual will be seen at a glance 
when we add that it reads like a commentary—so far as the 
artist is concerned—on that statement. 
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